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Sandwich Xslands. 
OBITUARY NOTICE OF MR. DIBBLE. 


Tue death of Mr. Dibble has already been 
announced in the Herald ; but a further notice of 
his missionary career and of his happy death will 
naturally be expected, The materials for such 
anotice are furnished by an article which ap- 
peared in the (Honolulu) Friend of March 1, 
1845, and which was prepared by Mr. G. W. 
Clark, a fellow laborer and intimate friend of the 
deceased. 

Mr. Dibble was born in Skeneateles, New | 
York, January 26, 1809. He was one of eleven 
children, nearly all of whom have been cut off, 
in early life, by the same disease which has car- 
tied our brother to the grave. Ata very early 
period he was the subject of religious impressions. 
indeed he dated back his conversion to the age 
of ten years ; and it was only a year or two later 
than this that he made a public profession of his 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. He graduated at 
Hamilton College in 1827, and soon commenced 
his theological studies at Auburn Seminary. It 
was in this institution that he formed the purpose 
of devoting his life to the work of missions. In 
company with Rev. Messrs. Baldwin and Tinker, 
and Mr. Johnstone, he embarked for the Sand- 
wich Islands at New Bedford, Vecember 28, 
1830, and arrived at Honolulu, June 6, 1831. 

Mr. Dibble was first assigned to the station at 
Hilo; but finding the labors of this field too se- 
vere for his constitution, he removed to Lahaina- 
luna in the autumn of 1834, where he soon became 
connected with the seminary at that place. In 
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| an interest in the great salvation. 


the latter part of 1837 he embarked for the United 
States, partly for the benefit of his health, and 
partly on account of his motherless children, and 
arrived in the spring of 1838. With improved 
health he sailed again for the Islands in 1839, ar- 
rived at Honolulu in 1840, and soon resumed his 
labors in connection with the seminary at La- 
hainaluna. He continued to occupy this station 
till his death, January 22, 1845. In addition to 
the instruction which he gave to the pupils in the 
institution, he has prepared several works for the 
press, translated and original, both in the English 
and Hawaiian tongues. 

The following account of the closing scene was 
furnished by Mr. Alexander, one of his associates 
in the instruction of the seminary. 


For the last six months of his life, dur- 
ing which he repeatedly bled from the 
lungs, I think it probable he never en- 
tertained a doubt of his having secured 
He 
had made a deliberate and intelligent 
surrender of himself to the Lord, and 
was persuaded that he had heartily ac- 
cepted the offers of the gospel ; his soul, 
therefore, was stayed and cheerful in the 
hour of trial. On one occasion, while 
bleeding profusely, he remarked to me, 
“ How sweet it is to have a Savior at 
such a time as this.” He had an earnest 
desire to see his family safely settled in 
the United States before his death; yet 
on this subject, as on all others, he was 
ready to submit with cheerfulness to 
whatever was the will of the Lord. Pro- 
fuse and often repeated hemorrhage from 
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the lungs, connected with greatly im- 
paired — produced extreme ema- 
ciation; his mental powers, however, 
continued clear and vigorous to the last, 
and, notwithstanding his weakness, he 
continued to sit up in an easy chair 
several hours daily, till he was taken 
from us. About a month before his death, 
he was taken with diarrhea, which obsti- 
nately resisted all the remedies that med- 
ical skill could offer, and which, no 
doubt, hastened his death. He often 
suffered extremely from internal pain, or 
from a violent cough which seemed to 
convulse his whole frame, all of which 
he bore with a patience and resignation, 
which Christianity alone imparts. 

On the last day of his life, he seemed 
to be filled with the presentiment that 
the time of his departure was at hand. 
In the afternoon one of his neighbors 
brought him a loaf of bread, to whom he 
remarked, “I think I shall not eat that 
bread.” He then turned to his wife and 
said, “I have now nothing more to do, 
but to bless my wife and bless my chil- 
dren, and go to bed and draw up my feet 
like good old Jacob, and go home.” The 
words seemed almost prophetic. At ten 
o'clock at night, Mr. Emerson, who was 
watching with him, sent for me, as he 
seemed unusually faint. When I arrived 
he was evidently dying, and his throat 
was so clogged with phlegm, that it was 
with difficulty he could speak ; he, how- 
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ever, said a few words. Raising himself| 
up as from sleep, he said, “1 thought I | has considerably changed since we com- 


was dead; I have come back.” 
img ‘asked, “ Are you willing to die 


9” 
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On be-|menced the station. 


| 


Nov, 


Christ. So peaceful was his @ 
that it might be said of him as of La. 
zarus, “he sleepeth.” Yes, he sleeps in 


Jesus. 
Oh for the death of those 
Who slumber in the Lord ; 
Oh be like theirs my last repose, 
Like theirs my last reward. 


—— ———— eee 


LETTER FROM MR. CONDE, FEBRUARY 
12, 1845. 


Physical Improvement—Discourgements, 


THE station occupied by Mr. Conde is Hana, 
upon the Island of Maui Mr. Whittlesey —who 
sailed from this country with the last reinforce. 
ment,—joined him a little more than a year ago; 
Mr. Rice, who had been previously associated 
with him as a teacher, having been transferred to 
Punahou, on Oahu. 

The sketch which Mr. Conde gives us of the 
present state of his field, bas something to cheer 
and animate, while there is much also to awaken 
regret. His description of the physical aspect of 
the people is encouraging ; and it shows that the 
Hawaiians, under a wise and enlightened policy, 
are capable of rapid advances in civilization, | 
should be borne in mind, however, that some 
portions of the Sandwich Islands are in a much 


| more unfavorable position, in respect to improve- 


ment, than the district in which Mr. Conde re- 
sides. 


The physical appearance of this place 


Indications of in- 
creasing civilization are every where 


he replied, “ yes;” “Is the Savior pre-| apparent. The spirit of enterprise among 
cious ?” he replied with emphasis, “ Yes, | the people is evidently on the advance, 


precious.” Then followed a melting 
scene, the bidding farewell to his wife 
and children. 


| 


The land,—of which there is a great abun- 
dance,—is becoming rapidly fenced with 


He did it with such | stone walls, into lots of various dimen- 


heavenly composure as assured us that| sions, for pasturage or cultivation. Some 


he was going home to his Father’s house, 
where he hoped soon to meet them all. 
When his eldest daughter took his hand, 
he roused all his energies, and drew her 
to him with an earnestness that implied 
he would take her with him to heaven. 
The night was occupied in prayer, in 
singing such hymns as “Jerusalem, my 
happy home,” and in repeating such pas- 
sages of Scripture as are peculiarly 
adapted to support the soul as it passes 
over Jordan, till three o’clock in the 
ery: Mere he sweetly breathed his 
last. ing the whole night there was 
no indication of bodily pain or mental 
anxiety. A sweet, calm serenity over- 
spread his countenance, which bespoke 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus 





are raising cattle or horses, and some 
goats; others are cultivating different 
kinds of grains and vegetables. All are 
seeking, in these various ways, to in- 
crease the comforts of life. As « people 
they are improving fast in their temporal 
condition. Their habitations, although 
thatched as formerly, are generally neat 
and comfortable; and their clothing, 
which consisted, some six years ago, of 
native kapa exclusively, is now princi- 
pally cloth. To our minds, I can assure 
you, the contrast between the present 
aspect of things here, and that which 
presented itself on our first arrival, is 
great, and not a little encouraging. 

Still the picture, as viewed by a sober 
and candid observer, exhibits many dark 














1845. 
shades, with only here and there a bright 


spot to indicate that a beginning has 
been made. Should the important 
changes in the government which are 
anticipated on the return of the Hawaiian 
embassy, ever be realized, the people 
may advance more rapidly in the im- 
rovements which they have commenced. 
In their present circumstances their en- 
ergies, ina high degree, are necessarily 
crippled. They cannot be expected to 
exhibit much enterprise, or to exert 
themselves much to improve their con- 
dition, as long as their houses, lands, &c., 
are held at the merey of capricious chiefs 
and land-holders. 


From the physical condition of the people, Mr, 
Conde naturally passes to their spiritual state and 
prospects. 

Our field, as it spreads itself out to 
my view, presents many indications that 
good has been accomplished, by the 
blessing of God, on our humble exertions. 
But by far the greater portion still re- 
mains under the dominion of Satan ; and 
on every hand are to be seen obstacles 
in the way of reform, which, to human 
appearance, are quite insurmountable. 
Even those who have been truly convert- 
ed, as we hope, are but partially enlight- 
ened and grounded in the truth. Hence 
they are liable to fall when assailed by 
the slightest temptation. Occasionally 
we are sometimes called to mourn over 
their apostasy, and often to lament their 
stupidity, worldliness and back-slidings. 
They are mere babes in Christ, the best 
of them, and must be fed and watched 
over as such, or they will be seen wan- 
dering, through ignorance and the re- 
maining depravity which abounds within 
them, into forbidden paths, which lead to 
destruction. So many and so great are 
their imperfections, as professed follow- 
ers of Christ, that we feel almost con- 
strained, at times, to doubt the validity 
of their hope. And were it not that we 
sometimes observe indications of genuine 
repentance for sin, and a sincere desire 
to approve themselves to the Searcher of 
hearts, we should be compelled to hang 
our harps upon the willows, and surren- 
der all hope of further benefiting the 
people except in a temporal point of 
view. 

There are also many discouragements 
in regard to the great mass of the im- 
penitent. They are difficult of access ; 
at least they are indisposed to approach 
within the sound of the preached gospel, 
loving darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil. For them the nov- 
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elty of the Christian religion has ceased ; 
and nothing remains but sober truth, 
which to an unregenerate heart is 
always unwelcome. 


Mischief done by Lord Paulet—State of 
the Church. 


This class of persons has never ap- 
peared more regardless of every thing 
like morals and religion, than for a year 
or more past. The causes which have 
contributed to increase their indifference 
to such a degree, are various. But the 
most important of these is doubtless the 
conduct of Lord George Paulet, of whose 
doings in the Islands so much has been 
published to the world. That revolution 
was very injurious in its effects upon the 
people in our field. It drew off their at- 
tention from the work of reform, and led 
them to indulge in vain reveries. They 
began to imagine that they should be no 
longer required to pay taxes, nor toil six, 
and sometimes more, days in a month for 
the King and Chiefs; both of which they 
had already begun to regard as burdens 
too heavy to be borne without remon- 
strance. This act of Lord Paulet induc- 
ed a spirit of insubordination, on the part 
of the wicked, and a belief that they 
could practice any and every vice with 
impunity. Multitudes of this class, who 
had been held in check till then by 
wholesome laws, returned to their old 
heathenish practices ; and strenuous ef- 
forts were made in some places to re- 
vive the idolatry of their ancestors. 


The cultivation of tobacco and awa has been 
much more common of late, in the region which 
constitutes the missionary field of Mr. Conde than 
it had been previously. ‘These articles find a 
ready market, particularly at the sea-ports; and 
as the soil in the district referred to is very favor- 
able to their production, persons who are not 
restrained by religious principle, are strongly 
inclined to engage in this species of agriculture. 
A considerable share of the money which is paid 
to the government for taxes, is obtained in this 
way. A temperance society has recently been 
formed at this station, one object of which is to 
discountenance the use of the ariicles named 
above. ‘‘ All those who profess to be Christians,” 
says Mr. Conde, “ and those who respect religion 
and good morals, readily acquiesce in the mea- 
sure.”’ 


Our congregations on the Sabbath are 
about as large as formerly. But the 
number of inquirers has diminished con- 
siderably from what it was several years 
ago. For a few weeks past, however, it 
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has been on the increase; which gives 
us some reason to hope that the Lord 
has not entirely forsaken us. It may be 
that there is a better day about to dawn 
upon us. 

Notwithstanding the discouragements 
of which I have spoken, there have been 
but a few cases of apostasy among the 
church members, since my last report. 
It is seldom that we have been called to 
the painful duty of exscinding any of 
our number from the privileges of the 
church. Professors of religion have not 
only stood firm, as a general thing, in 
the midst of many adverse circumstances ; 
but they have, on all occasions, borne 
testimony against prevailing vices and 
sins. Still they have not exhibited that 
spirit of prayer, that deadness to the 
world, and that ardent desire for the con- 
version of the impenitent, which are re- 
quired in the gospel, and which are 
essential to the steady advancement of 
Christ’s cause, among themselves and 
the people. 


LETTER FROM MR. BAILEY, FEBRUARY 
18, 1845. 


Revival in the Wailuku Female Seminary. 


Tue female seminary at Wailuku is under the 
care of Mr. Bailey. Having been permitted to 
witness a very pleasing work of grace among 
the pupils, during the past year, he has furnished 
a brief account of it for the satisfaction and en- 
couragement of Christians in this country. 


It was during the months of June and 
July, 1844, that we observed a very per- 
ceptible increase of seriousness among 
our pupils. A few expressed a desire to 
converse about their souls’ salvation; 
and smal! circles met for prayer and 
mutual exhortation. Many expressed 
considerable concern for themselves and 
a determination to seek God. 

The seriousness continued to increase 
for a number of weeks, till nearly every 
member of the school professed to be 
seeking the good and right way; and, so 
far as we know, all met to pray in little 
circles, every morning or evening, or 
both. They often arose long before the 
light of day to engage in this blessed 
work. The taste for play seemed to 
vanish ; and all appeared, in a greater or 
less degree, to feel that the salvation of 
their souls was the great thing to be at- 
tended to. There was literally almost 
no excitement, or what is commonly 
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called by that name in seasons of revival, 
Every thing went on in a still and quiet 
way. The plain and simple exhibition 
of truth was the only method adopted to 
lead them to God. Indeed it was ap- 
parent that the seed which had been 
sown every day for years, was now 
springing up under the genial rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness, and the re. 
freshing dews of the Spirit.. The mind 
was open to receive the truth, and the 
heart was affected. 

This state of things has not passed 
suddenly away, as is often the case 
among young persons. On the contrary, 
it has, as we trust, yielded permanent 
fruits and some traces still remain of the 
seriousness which was apparent at first, 

Should it be asked what number give 
evidence of having experienced the new 
birth, I could not give any definite an- 
swer. One strange characteristic of the 
work is, that some are convinced that 
they have not passed from death unto 
life; an anomaly, perhaps, among this 
people. Six have already been pro- 
pounded for admission to the church, 
For six others we are waiting till their 
Christian character shall have become 
more fully developed. Most of these 
appear well; as also many more who 
have not yet been brought forward with 
a view to their being admitted to the 
fellowship of the church. 


The effect of the religious interest, described 
above, on the general condition of the schools 
has been very salutary. Its discipline has occa- 
sioned little trouble or solicitude ; and the pro- 
gress of the pupils in their studies has been 
materially accelerated, “Some who were once 
dull, have become promising scholars, in conse- 
quence of a more conscientious employment of 
the means of acquiring knowledge.” 


_——eeee 
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LETTER FROM MR. LYONS, MARCH 7, 
1845. 


State of the Church—Benefit of Knovwl- 
edge. 


Tuis letter of Mr. Lyons contaias his anuual 
report of the state and progress of the missionary 
work at Waimea. It is very full, giving, in 
minute detail, the various operations with which he 
is connected ; but many of the particulars are in- 
tended for private perusal rather than the publie 
eye, while some of the statements and deserip- 
tions are similar to what has already appeared in 
the pages of the Herald, The general teuor of 
the report is satisfactory and encouraging. 
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Mr. Lyons first gives an account of the schools. 
The government provides superintendents for the 
common schools, there being two officers of this 
description on Hawaii; but the watch and super- 
yision of the missionaries are still very important 
and valuable. The whole number of schools in 
the field which is under the care of Mr. Lyons, is 
twenty-two, and the number of teachers is thirty- 
five. He has attended examinations of these 
schools on three different occasions, during the 
year. At the last of these examinations the 
number of pupils was 1,068 ; the number of read- 
ers 516; the number of writers 390; the number 
taught in mental arithmetic 470, &c. The num- 
ber of verses of Scripture committed to memory 
during the year was more than 26,000. 

Uf Sabbath schools there are two—one for 
adults and one for children. Pilgrim’s Progress 
(translated) is the text book in the former, and 
the Ai-o-ka-la (Daily Food) the text book for the 
latter. “Pilgrim’s Progress,” says Mr. Lyons, 
“opens a world of subjects for remark which 
might otherwise remaim unknown. This is the 
great excellency of the book as a school exercise 
for natives in the hands of the missionaries. But 
in the hands of the natives alone, it is quite unin- 
telligible.” 

Mr. Lyons has performed three tours through 
his entire field, during the year, visiting the six- 
teen churches under his care, and inquiring 
minutely into the condition and wants of the 
people. ‘The state of the churches on his first 
tour will appear from the following paragraph. 


The Lord had visited them and revived 
his work in almost every district. During 
my former tour a multitude had been 
suspended from the privileges of the 
church, in consequence of violating their 
covenant engagements. Many of these, 
on this tour, came forward as penitent, 
and wished to be reinstated in the enjoy- 
ment of their former privileges. Those 
who had appeared penitent for some time, 
were restored; and the remainder were 
deferred till the next tour, to allow time 
for testing the sincerity of their repent- 
ance. Severa] candidates also offered 
themselves for admission to the church, 
some of whom were received. It ap- 
peared to be a truly tranquil and refresh- 
ing season among the churches. The 
dees generally were actively and en- 
ergetically employed in the discharge of 
their duties, and the church members, 
with few exceptions, were apparently 
free from any conduct that called for the 
exercise of discipline. 


The poverty of the natives was made strikingly 
evident in one district. An evening meeting had 
been appointed; the people assembled, “but 

31 * 
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there was no means of illuminating the house, 
save the pale rays of Venus, joined at length by 
those of the moon.” 

On the second tour Mr. Lyons found a state of 
things which is described below. 


The condition of the churches was 
matter of rejoicing. Ever since my last 
tour the Lord had been blessing them 
with the gentle droppings of the Spirit. 
Of suspended church members, those 
who professed repentance on the previous 
tour, and were put over, had, for the most 
part, brought forth fruit meet for repent- 
ance. These were all restored to the 
church, with many others whose peni- 
tence was of a later origin, though of a 
satisfactory character. There were also 
several new cases of awakening and 
conversion. These were examined, and 
those who | aw good evidence of being 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit were 
baptized and permitted to sit down, with 
numerous other disciples, around the 
table of the Lord. Some of the churches 
had been particularly active in repairing, 
rebuilding and furnishing their meeting 
houses, 


Mr. Lyons found the schools of the Romanists, 
with one exception, “in a desolate and almost 
extinet state.” Several adherents of popery had 
returned to Protestantism, and among them was 
the champion of the system on Hawaii. 

The following incident is mentioned as showing 
that the Hawaiians are deriving some advantages 
from the little knowledge which they have gained. 


While in the valley of Waipio, which 
contains a thousand inhabitants, I was 
not a little gratified in witnessing quite a 
display of intelligent independence. A 
new konohike =— man of the land) had 
just arrived from the royal residence. 
The whole population of the valley was 
assembled. The konohike inquired how 
many schools there were, how many 
teachers, how many schools trustees. 
The number was given. “What! Four 
schools! Eight teachers! Eight trustees! 
That will never do. I shall have no men 
to do my work. The schools must be 
reduced by amalgamation; a part of the 
teachers and trustees must return to the 
poaha and poalima, (the konohike’s work- 
ing days;) I myself will be the principal 
trustee. The women also, they must 
work for me; make kapa, &c., as in days 
of old.” But the poor man soon found 
that the people had too much light, too 
much knowledge of the laws, for the 
accomplishment of his purposes. No 
revolution could be effected ; and he was 








obliged to confess himself in the wrong 
for making such an attempt, and to allow 
things to move on in their accustomed 
channels. 


Thanksgiving Festival. 


Mr. Lyons gives a description of a thanks- 
giving festival, which seems to have excited very 
great interest among the people under his care. 
This occurred in connection with his third tour. 


As the hour for assembling arrived, 
adults and children came together and 
formed a procession according to the 
previous arrangement. All things being 
ready, the march commenced. In most 
cases, for the want of one more skilful, I 
was obliged to act as marshall myself. 
It was not to please myself that this 
movement was set on foot; by no means. 
But my object was to try some measures 
that would tend to the civilization, as 
well as the christianization, of the people. 
I wished also to excite a greater interest 
in the examination of schools. 

I saw that I was not mistaken as to the 
nature and results of the expedient I had 
adopted. The procession moved on. I 
occasionally halted to take a view of its 
appearance. My expectations were more 
than realized. As I beheld banners 
flying, tall feather brushes waving, men, 
women and children, all decently and 
some richly clothed, I was forcibly re- 
minded of a military review in my native 
land. I was also convinced, to my entire 
satisfaction, that something can be done 
for the cause of civilization among this 
once, and to some extent still, degraded 
people. Almost all the clothing which 
they wore, was English. Hardly an 
article of kapa was seen, except such as 
was used for ornament. Most of the men 
wore shirts and pantaloons, and many 
appeared in a whole suit of English 
clothes. The teachers were mostly fur- 
nished with white frock coats. The 
women appeared in white and calico 
dresses, with shawls and handkerchiefs 
of various descriptions. As to the chil- 
dren, I took the number of boys clothed 
in shirts and pantaloons, and the number 
of girls clad in English dresses. Of the 
former there were three hundred and 
seven, of the latter three hundred and 
thirty-three; this was the sum total from 
all the parishes. Several of the boys, 
besides shirts and pantaloons, had jackets 
and frock coats. Most of the boys and 
men were furnished with hats. Among 
the women and girls, handkerchiefs, tied 
tastefully about the head, answered, in 
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most cases, for bonnets. In one parish 
however, the ladies, many of them at 
least, made quite a display of bonnets 
and veils, shoes and stockings. So much 
for dress. 

During the march there were halti 
at convenient places, to give the children 
an opportunity for chanting their tem 
rance songs, &c. In one instance the 
one hundred and thirty-sixth Psalm wag 
chanted admirably, one part of the verse 
by the girls, and the other part by the 
boys. This was the teacher’s own de. 
vice, and he had received no previous 
instruction. In another instance the 
hymn, 


“ Oh how pleasant ’tis to see, 
Litde children all agree,” 


was repeated in concert, and all the 
gestures and movements required were 
done to admiration. 

But the most splendid performance 
was in the valley of Waipio. The whole 
valley was all life and enthusiasm. The 
four large schools united with nearly alj 
the adults of the valley, and formed a 
long and magnificent procession, over 
which waved eight large and variously 
colored flags and numerous kahilis. One 
of the flags was of the Hawaiian, and 
another of the American, stamp, all made 
by native ingenuity. The whole of the 
exercises were conducted admirably by 
native officers. At the close of the 
marches a circle was formed, and some- 
times a circle within a circle, when 
prayer was offered to Him whose good- 
ness the day, with all its exercises, wag 
designed to celebrate. In one. instance 
the prayer was preceded by music from 
a circle of singers conducted by a native 
chorister. 

After this the whole company repaired 
to the festival bowers, &c., and there sat 
down to the thanksgiving entertainment, 
In some places there was quite a display 
of tables, splendid table cloths, soup 
dishes, plates, &c. 

Examination followed, and then the 
public meeting and native speeches. In 
most of the speeches allusion was made 
to the performances of the day. It was 
“a new and wonderful thing!” The 
people appeared perfectly astonished at 
the display of civilization which they 
found themselves capable of making. 
New life flowed in almost every vein; 
joy sparkled in almost every countenance, 
Convinced that they could do something, 
many seemed resolved to do still more 
for the elevation both of the body and 
the soul. 
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The meeting closed with an address 
from the missionary, and a call for the 
previously proposed contribution for the 
aid of foreign missions. And more libe- 
ral contributions I had not seen for many 
years. 


Upon this tour Mr. Lyons found the churches 
“tranquil and advancing.” “ Many backsliders 
had been apparently reclaimed, and several per- 
sons presented themselves as recently converted, 
and requested to be admitted to the church.” 


Temperance— Benevolence. 


In describing the progress of temperance, Mr. 
vons uses the following language : 
Lyo! iS fanguas 


All the schools and churches were 
living in strict accordance with tempe- 
rance principles. Our temperance pledge 
excludes, not only intoxicating liquids, 
but intoxicating solids, such as awa and 
tobacco. | was rather astonished to find 
in how few instances the pledge had 
been violated. Only one church mem- 
ber had been guilty of drinking distilled 
spirits, and very few had been guilty of 
swoking. Of the children there were 
eight hundred anti-smokers. Some who 
had returned to smoking, renewed their 
pledge to abstain in future. A child 
now feels rather ashamed to be called a 
smoker. 


The next topic embraced in the report is “ the 
benevolence of the church.” 


I shall only give the arnount of contri- 
butions as far as they can be put down 
in dollars and cents. They may be di- 
vided into two departments, domestic and 
foreign. ‘The amount of contributions 
and labors for domestic purposes is, ac- 
cording to my estimation, $577 U2; that 
for fureign purposes $67 70. ‘This, con- 
sidering the poverty of the church, is 
commendable. The foreign contribu- 
tions were in kapa, with the exception of 
afew dollars in money. Of the contri- 
butions of a previous year, eighty-five 
kapas have been sent to Wailuku female 
seminary. 

When this church will be able to sup- 
port their minister, | am unable to say. 
1 am contemplating an effort to ascertain 
what can be done towards this object. | 
know better the resources of this church 
than those do or can know who are dis- 
tant observers and judges. Whether 
such a thing as ministerial support ought 
to be propused, just now, is to my mind 
of doubtful expediency. But I will try. 





I hope the time will come when not only 
this, but all the churches on the Sand- 
wich Islands, will support their pastors. 


werner 


LETTER FROM MR, HITCHCOCK, MARCH 
14, 1845. 


State of Religion in Molokai. 


THE present communication of Mr. Hitch- 
cock exhibits a pleasing view of the missionary 
field whicsi he cecupies, in connection with Messrs. 
Gulick and Andrews, on the island of Molokai. 
The situation of this island appears to be more 
favorable, in several respects, to the progress of 
the natives in Christian knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, than many other places. It is for this 
reason in part, undoubtedly, that the accounts 
received from the brethren stationed there, are 
more encouraging than some which come from 
different portions of the general field. 


During the last three months, the mis- 
sionary work, in almost every respect, 
has been assuming an appearance more 
and more favorable, throughout the island. 
I am not certain that I have informed you 
of our protracted meeting at Halawa. It 
was a most precious season; and its 
effects still continue in the circum- 
spection and prayerfulness of Christians, 
in their concern for the welfare of sin- 
ners, and in the steadfastness with which 
those who at the meeting professed to be 
converts to the truth, hold on their way, 
though this steadfastness subjects them 
to hardships and trials with which they 
were unacquainted when they were living 
in their sins. For instance, it seems to 
be a well established doctrine among 
this people, that those who do not belong 
to the church, and do not profess any 
concern for their souls, are under no 
obligations to assist in any benevolent 
work ; such as contributing to the month- 
ly concert, or to the support of the minis- 
try, or the relief of the poor, or building 
meeting houses, &c. But since the pro- 
tracted meeting at Halawa, almost every 
man in the village,—which is the most 
populous one on the island,—is engaged 
in most, if not all of these good works. 
They are now collecting timber for a 
new stone meeting house; and I am 
informed that nearly every man goes into 
the mountains and does his part. Be- 
sides this, they have subscribed for the 
support of Mr. Andrews the present year 
more than a hundred dollars, which is an 
average of about one dollar fur every 
man and woman, although their average’ 
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capital and income would not exceed 
twenty dollars for each individual. 


In the following paragraph Mr. Hitchcock al- 
ludes to another protracted meeting. 


The protracted meeting recently held 
by the centre congregation has been a 
great blessing to the place. I have 
never known a better spirit than now 
exists in many of the church members of 
this division of the Molokai church. 
Some of them, like Paul, “ having food 
and raiment,” and in many cases but 
little of either, “seem therewith content ;” 
and spend their leisure time in going 
from house to house endeavoring to do 
good. In proportion as they open their 
eyes, more and more, on the spirit of the 
gospel, its sacred influence develops it- 
self in constraining them to show kind- 
ness to the sick and needy, and to exhibit 
compassion for the impenitent. Our ef- 
forts to introduce more refinement and 
delicacy of sentiment among them, have 
met of late with greater success; so that 
now, in personal demeanor, propriety in 
dress, and cleanliness, they are evidently 
in advance of what they were a year ago. 


Mr. Hitchcock adds, in conclusion, “ We have 
just returned from a four days’ meeting in the 
west congregation. It has not beenin vain. We 
have reason to bless God that though many of 
the people live at a great distance from the meet- 
ing house, and some of them down a puli three 
thousand feet deep, yet there was a good attend- 
ance, and the truth was proclaimed not without 
some good results.” The congregations mention- 
ed above embrace the whole island. ‘They have 
subscribed “ more than enough” to support Mr. 
Andrews. 





LETTER FROM MR. COOKE, MARCH 22, 
1845. 


School for Young Chiefs. 


‘Tue school for the young chiefs of the Sand- 
wich Islands, at Honolulu, has been occasionally 
noticed in the Herald. At the general meeting 
of the mission which was held in May, 1839, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cooke were designated to take charge 
of the institution ; and its history has been such, 
thus far, as to lead its friends to hope that much 
good will result from the experiment. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooke are at present assisted in their labors 
by Miss Whitney, who embarked for the Sand- 
wich Islands with the last reinforcement. Since 
the previous letter of Mrs. Cooke, published in 
the Herald for December, 1843, two new pupils 
have been admitted to the school. “There are 
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other children of chiefs who are desirous of coming 
into the school ; but we have no room for them, 
We hope something will be done to enlarge our 
premises, or divide the school and have another 
teacher, when Messrs. Richards and Haalilio 
return.” In reference to the last mentioned 
event, Mr. Cooke wrote, two days later, “ Yes. 
terday the Montreal arrived, bringing Mr. Rich. 
ards and the remains of Haalilio. A severe 
blow!” 

The expenses of the school, in consequence of 
repairs, &c , have been unusually large during 
the past year. Including the salary of the 
teachers, they amounted to $3,500; “all of 
which,” writes Mr. Cooke, “has been cheerfully 
paid by the government.” 

‘The present letter contains a full account of 
the studies pursued in the school. The text 
books which have been introduced, are in com. 
mon use in this country. 


Instruction has been communicated 
with ease and pleasure compared with 
former years, and the progress of the 
children has been much more obvious, 
They have pursued their studies with 
commendable ardor; and they begin to 
appreciate the value of knowledge. Some 
of their compositions exhibit though 
correct expression, and intelligible wri- 


- 

usic is attended to, not as a study, 
but as an amusement. It has charms 
for them, and many of their hours of lei- 
sure are spent in playing on the piano 
forte, accordeon and flute. The influence 
of music upon them is very civilizing in 
its tendency, and it greatly increases the 
pleasures of home. It is very delightful 
to hear them play on their instruments, 
as accompaniments to their voices. The 
King when he visits us, always insists 
upon their singing and playing. 


In regard to the religious training of the school, 
Mr. Cooke writes as follows : 


Morning and evening worship, for the 
past two years, has been conducted en- 
tirely in the English language. The 
entire Bible has been read through by 
the scholars nearly twice. A verse is 
committed daily by fifteen scholars, and 
recited again at a Bible class on Satur- 
day evening. The reason for having 
this exercise Saturday evening, is on 
account of there being so many services 
on the Sabbath. On Lord’s day the 
scholars attend two native services, and 
one in English, sometimes two. The 
habit of going to church has become 80 
fixed, that they do not imagine they can 
stay at home. 
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Though none of them have yet become 
“new creatures in Christ Jesus,” it is 
Jeasant to observe an increase of moral 
sensibility among them. This is very 
apparent in the discipline of the school ; 
we can now reason with them, and a 
word goes farther than many did for- 
merly. Indeed, if I may be allowed the 
expression, @ hair will keep them in 
check now, more than a rope once would 
have done. They occasionally trespass, 
but not so often as children of their age 
used to do when I was young; and when 
they do trespass, they are unhappy, and 
frequently come to confess their faults of 
their own accord, 





South Afcica. 


LETTER FROM DOCT. ADAMS, MAY 16, 
1845. 


Station at Umlazi— Tours. 


But few letters have been received from our 
brethren in South Africa of late; and, conse- 
quently, the prospects of the mission have not 
been distinctly understood. From the letters re- 
cently received, however, it is evident that the 
anticipations excited by former communications 
are not doomed to disappointment. ‘There are 
strong reasons for believing that Providence, 
having so remarkably interposed in behalf of the 
mission, just as it was upon the point of being 
dissolved, will give it a work to do which will 
demand the steady and efficient co operation of 
the churches in this) country. Indeed it must be 
apparent to all that the circumstances of our 
brethren who are now in that field, call loudly for 
speedy and large reinforcements. ; 


Our congregations upon the Sabbath 
are much as heretofore, varying from 
five to eight hundred persons in winter, 
and from six hundred to a thousand in 
summer. During the summer a service 
is held at a place six miles from the sta- 
tion, where from one to three hundred 
persons usually assemble. In the aspect 
of the people as they are assembled 
upon the Sabbath, we can observe a 
marked improvement; though it is not as 
great as we could wish. In general they 
are quiet and orderly in their deport- 
ment, and give good, often earnest and 
solemn, attention to the preaching of the 
gospel. Some of them are respectably 
and neatly clad, while others are but 
partially clad. Of the latter, some have 
coats and shirts, others pantaloons and 
shirts, and others still shirts alone. Most 
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of the adults of both sexes have blankets 
of some description, which, however, 
they do not always choose to wear; and 
many of the boys and girls appear decked 
out in savage finery, with scarcely any 
thing that can properly be called cloth- 
ing. 

The Sabbath school is attended by 
from three to five hundred persons of all 
ages, who assemble in the morning, and 
are taught to read, to commit Scripture 
lessons to memory, and to answer ques- 
tions from a catechism which we have 
prepared. Many who attend the Sab- 
bath school can read fluently, and some 
have nearly committed to memory all 
the books which we have printed. A 
decided progress has been made in this 
school within the past year, and it is 
becoming increasingly interesting. We 
have several youths of both sexes, who 
are qualified to render us much impor- 
tant assistance in this department of our 
labors. 


In the day school at this station there are one 
hundred and one pupils, “many of whom mani- 
fest a good deal of interest, and make very good 
proficiency.” Others, however, are irregular in 
their attendance, and show, consequently, but 
little improvement. “ We very much need,” 
says Doct. Adams, “a fellow laborer who would 
devote himself entirely to teaching.” 


I make my tours among the people, 
living at a distance, on horseback, visit- 
ing all the villages upon my route; and 
Iam always well received and listened 
to with attention. My arrival at a vil- 
lage is the signal for the people of that 
and the neighboring villages to assem- 
ble, when [ address them thirty or forty 
minutes, and then proceed to another 
settlement. The day is occupied in this 
manner, and when I stop for the night, 
my hut is usually filled with men, women 
and children, whom I address in a fami- 
liar manner until I am weary ; and after 
they have retired to their own houses, I 
may hear them, frequently until a late 
hour, conversing together upon what 
they have heard. I have been often 
much gratified by the pleasure manifest- 
ed by the people on receiving a visit, 
and by hearing the inquiry made, with 
much apparent interest and solicitude, 
“When will you come again?” I would 
gladly devote more time to this interest- 
ing department of labor; but as it is 
necessary to suspend, in part, our opera- 
tions at the station during my absence, 
I have felt that it would not be wise 
to make these tours more frequently. 
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Doct. Adams regrets that greater success 
cannot be reported by this mission. Something, 
however, he thinks, has been accomplished. The 
influence of the gospel may be seen, he believes, 
“ not in the hopeful conversion of multitudes, nor 
in a general and deep concern among the people 
for the salvation of their souls ; but in a gradual 
relinquishment of degrading heathen customs, in 
the diminished hold of superstition upon their 
minds, in their general observance of the Sab- 
bath, and in their profound attention to the preach- 
ing of the Word.” 


Prospects of the Natives—Their Charac- 
ter—More Laborers needed. 


In regard to the encouragements for 
continuing and extending our operations, 
my opinions have undergone no change. 
The colony of Natal, in extent about 
one hundred and fifty miles square, is 
supposed to contain from eighty to one 
hundred thousand natives, aborigines of 
the country, a majority of whom com- 
posed, at one time, a part of the Zulu 
nation. They are to be found in all 
parts of the colony, living generally in 
compact settlements, under their respec- 
tive chiefs. So far as we can learn, it is 
the intention of Government to appropri- 
ate lands for these people, and locate 
them in different communities. The ex- 
tent of these communities is not yet de- 
termined. There is reason to believe, 
however, that eight or ten thousand peo- 
ple will be placed together; and it is 
understood to be the intention of Gov- 
ernment to vest in the chiefs a title to 
the lands occupied by their respective 
tribes, which they will not be allowed to 
alienate for a certain number of years. 
This plan, if carried into effect, will fix 
the natives permanently upon the soil, 
and place them in circumstances highly 
favorable for the prosecution of mission- 
ary operations among them. Each com- 
munity will afford a field sufficient in 
extent for one principal station, and sev- 
eral out-stations, and it will give suffi- 
cient scope for the labors of at least one 
ordained missionary and one teacher 
with their wives. 

The Surveyor-general of this colony, 
recently arrived, is instructed by the 
Governor at Cape Town to make inquiry 
respecting the natives and report to him. 
Some time must elapse, therefore, before 
the question of their location can be 
finally settled; but from the known kind 
and Christian views of Governor Mait- 
land towards the natives, we need not 
entertain any fears, I think, that they 
will not be liberally provided for. 
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Estimating the people at one hundred 
thousand, at least ten locations wijj 
be required. We have then, within 
the colony, a field sufficiently large fo, 
ten principal stations, demanding at least 
twenty missionaries and teachers, with 
their wives, to occupy them. We haye 
a people perfectly accessible and very 
desirous of having missionaries, We 
may have large congregations and ny. 
merous schools, and we may prosecute 
every department of missionary labor jp 
security, and rely upon the disposition of 
Government to afford us every facility 
which we can reasonably desire. 


That this people need the gospel, is obvious 
from what is said below. 


Perhaps you may ask, “Is not this the 
bright side of the picture?” I rep) 
that it certainly is; and there is alsoa 
dark side. The mass of the people 
among whom we have to live and labor, 
are in a state of deep degradation, 
strongly attached to their evil customs, 
and almost beyond description vile and 
corrupt in their habits and practices, 
Chastity is scarcely, if at all, known 
among them. Ail of them will cheat 
and lie, some will kill and steal. T 
are very careful to conceal their worst 
vices from us, and we did not form right 
ideas of their character, until we had 
become familiar with their langu 
and, by travelling among them, had ob- 
tained better opportunities of observing 
their daily lives and conduct. A true 
delineation of the character of this peo- 
ple, drawn out in detail, would present a 
picture sufficiently revolting. And in 
addition to all the rest, the native oppo- 
sition of the human heart to the teaching 
of God’s word, is as strong in them as 
in others. If there are any heathen who 
only need to be told the truth in order to 
believe and embrace it, and to whom it 
is only necessary to point out the right 
way in order to their walking in it, they 
are not to be found in this quarter of the 
world. 


In the remarks which immediately follow, 
every friend of missions, it would seem, must 
fully acquiesce. 


I cannot help feeling strongly that 
God, in his providence, is here setting 
before the American Board a wide door 
toa most interesting field; and that he is 
loudly calling upon the churches to enter 
and occupy it. The demand for labor- 
ers, it seems to me, is immediate and 
pressing. It is not necessary to wait 




















until the people shall have their location 
assigned to them. If twenty mission- 
were on the ground this moment, 
they would find immediate and full em- 
ployment. I have now in my mind sev- 
= places, heretofore visited by me, 
where, if missionaries were already lo- 
cated, they might have as large congre- 
jons as come together at this station, 
and might be, in all respects, as favora- 
bly situated for doing good. They would 
only be required to occupy temporary 
houses for a time, or, until the settlement 
of the people in the places where they 
are to remain permanently. I have said 
nothing of the openings for missionaries 
beyond the limits of the colony. This 
of the field seems to demand our 
first attention, and when this shall have 
been fully taken possession of, there will 
doubtless be room enough to extend our 
operations. 


LETTER FROM MR. LINDLEY, May 17, 
1845. 


Plan for settling the Natives—Appeal 


Jor Missionaries. 


Tue following extract from Mr. Lindley’s let- 
ter, it will be seen, is in perfect accordance with 
the foregoing communication of Doct. Adams. 


We believe that there are at least a 
hundred thousand aborigines in the Natal 
territory ; and, as far as they themselves 
are concerned, we have free access to 
every one of them. Government lands 
are to be reserved for them, on which 
they will be located in bodies of perhaps 
ten thousand each ; magistrates are to be 
appointed especially for them; and there 
is reason to believe that these magis- 
trates will be selected with much care 
by the present Governor, Sir P. Maitland. 
The aborigines of this country are re- 
garded, and are to be treated, as British 
subjects; and his Excellency seems to 
know that the experiment which is about 
to be made on a hundred thousand un- 
lettered heathen, has not often been tried. 
They are to be civilized, and thus con- 
verted into orderly and useful members 
of society. To accomplish this benevo- 
lent work, every attainable good influence 
must be employed, and that soon. All 
the assistance which the American 
churches may enable you to render, will 
be gladly received. 


Itis prepetin this connection, to state that our 
brethren “ have every reason to believe that 
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Government will be ready to make considerable 
appropriations in money for the support of 
schools.” 

The following appeal is earnestly commended 
to young ministers and candidates for the ministry. 
Shall our brethren be left to toil alone where the 
demand for labor is so urgent ? 


I was much affected by that part of 
your letter, in which you speak of the 
difficulty you experience in finding men 
who are willing to go on a foreign mis- 
sion. I have tried, but am as yet unable, 
to conjecture the reason of this difficulty. 
Are there no pious young ministers in 
America? Or are they all afraid of hard 
work in that good cause for which they 
have vowed to live and die? Do young 
men in the ministry read in their Bibles, 
“Go ye into all the world?” Are they 
all, or nearly all, content to take no direct 
= in the efforts made to extend the 

ingdom of Christ among the heathen? 
These, and many similar questions, have 
come up in my mind; but to every one 
of them I feel compelled to answer, “I 
cannot believe it.” There must be many 
young ministers, and many preparing for 
the ministry, who love the heathen, and 
who would be willing to come to our 
help, if they knew our circumstances. 

To such let me say, Brethren, we need 
your assistance. We are surrounded by 
many thousands of heathen, to every one 
of whom we have the freest access pos- 
sible. Your residence among them 
would be as safe as it is where you now 
are. The climate is one of the healthiest 
in the world. The land is literally 
flowing with milk and honey. Every 
thing you would need for the body is 
here to be had. You may go out and 
come in, rise up and lie down, with as 
little to disturb your peace and quiet- 
ness, as in any part of the world. Of 
the adversities and anxieties heretofore 
experienced by us, you would know 
nothing. The field which we have been 
for years trying to enter, is now fairly, 
fully, permanently open to us; and I 
declare to you, with all due seriousness 
and consideration, that the wide world of 
heathenism does not present a spot more 
favorable than this for the exercise of that 
love, which, as Christians, you profess to 
feel. Say then that you will come to our 
assistance. We will receive you kindly, 
gladly. Our comforts and joys shall be 
yours, as faras we can make them so; 
and your sorrows shall be our sorrows. 
Come, and in us, if it be possible on our 
part, you shall find the brothers and sis- 
ters whom you may leave behind. 
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JOURNAL OF MR, POHLMAN. 


Routine of Labor—Inquirers—-Idols aban- 
doned. 


Since the division of the mission to China, the 
brethren residing at Amoy constitute a mission 
by themselves. Only two families are now at 
that place, Mr. Doty’s and Mr, Pohlman’s; and 
though there are strong reasons for a reinforce- 
meut, there is no immediate prospect of an ac- 
cession to their numbers. In the present state of 
China, this is greatly to be regretted ; for in the 
letter which accompanies this journal, Mr. Pohl- 
man says, “ It will be seen that what a short time 
since would have been deemed incredible, is now 
a common occurrence. Within the Chinese em- 
pire, missionaries are enabled to preach the gospel 
to congregations of native heathen. And,—what 
is perhaps most of all remarkable,—the same per- 
sons in general come together from week to 
week. When it is considered that a regular 
attendance upon divine service by the heathen 
implies more interest in the exercise than such an 
attendance does in a Christian community; that 
they give up so many hours of a working day, 
(time which might be employed without disgrace 
or injury to character in getting money, which 1s, 
after all, the god most worshipped in this country,) 
should we not regard this as a most favorable 


indication that the Lord is preparing the hearts of 


the people to receive his gospel!” In connection 
with the foregoing extract it may be stated that 
Mr. Medhurst has congregations of two hundred 
_ Chinese at Shanghae ; aud ali the accounts trom 
the northern ports are encouraging. 

The individuals mentioned in the following ex- 
tracts, it will be readily understood, are mission- 
aries sustained by other institutions. 


January 1, 1845, Every day | go and 
sit down in the preaching hail, and the 
people come, some to ask questions, some 
to be healed, some to see and hear. As 
soon as they begin to disperse, 1 go and 
spend an hour or more with my teacher 
in study. It is then half past eleven, the 
hour set apart, daily, fur our translation 
meeting, when Messrs. Stronach, Young, 
Doty and myself, with our four teachers, 
meet to revise the Chinese New ‘T'esta- 
ment, This occupies us till one o’clock, 
and the time is delightfully spent. ‘Then 
again | spend about an hour in the study, 
when we dine; and after studying tll 
four o’clock, I have Chinese worship with 
my teacher and others Who may attend, 
when our exhausted en€rgies require re- 
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~) laxation, and we lay aside in-door labors 


for exercise on Kolongsoo, or a visit to 
the outer town or to the crowded streets 
of Amoy, where there are hundreds 
always ready to hear the words of eterna] 
life, and we are treated with all due 
deference and respect. The eveni 
which are now long and pleasant, are 
spent around our social fire-side, readj 
or writing, except when we meet for 
prayer, or to practice sacred music. This 
is the round of daily duties at the be 
ginning of the year, and I would fain 
hope that we are making the best use of 
the days as they pass. 


Under date of January 2, Mr. Pohlman writes, 
“The Chinese officers have sent us their cards, 
which is equivalent to a new year’s call, and the 
best salutations of the season. We have no 
reason to doubt that we enjoy their good wishes, 
and perhaps their secret desires for our success, 
so long as it will not interfere with the stronger 
passions of their own bosoms. Indeed the Mayor 
of the city openly bids us ‘God speed, and 
publicly expresses a hope that we may convert all 
the people.” 


9. The two old men, Hok-kue-pey 
and Un-sia-pey,—the former I hope a 
subject of saving grace, and the latter 
not far from the kingdom of heaven,— 
came early to my room that they might 
spend an hour before the meeting in 
prayer, exposition of the Word, and con- 
versation. Huk-kue-pey asked particu- 
larly about the evidences of discipleship, 
and rejoiced in the privilege of receiving 
religious instruction. He is thirsting 
after divine truth, and has a longing 
desire that the eyes of his fellow country- 
men may be opened, and that in God's 
light they all may see light. 

14. We have had pleasing evidence 
to-day of the progress of the truth, A 
man came into the new chapel with two 
idols in his sleeve, (the sleeve of a Chi- 


/nese garment is very wide, and various 


articles are often carried in it.) Comi 
up to Mr. Stronach, he solemnly ave 
that he was convinced of the folly of 
idol-worship, and had emptied his house 
of all its divinities. The two, mentioned 
above, were brought as trophies, and 
presented to Mr. Stronach, who has no 
reason to doubt the truth of his declara- 
tion, as the man is a constant hearer, and 
others speak of the event as a well 
known fact. Many have been brought 
to the same interesting state of mind. [ 
visited a man of property and influence 
last evening, who has not an idol ora 
shrine in his house, being convinced by 
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the truth as preached by Mr. Abeel, that 
jdols are vanity and a lie. These are 
jnteresting cases, and we dare not des- 
pise the day of small things. But how 
many are stopping short of their whole 
duty! One step is taken, when con- 
science is in some degree quieted. 


Opium—Infanlicide—Idolatry. 


Under date of January 16, Mr. Pohlman says, 
« Heavy rains have set in, notwithstanding which 
most of our usual attendants were preseut at the 
Chinese meeting this afiernoon. It must be 
something more than idle curiosity or earthly 
gain, which brought the old men more than a 
mile through the storm.” 


20. I have had an interesting time 
this evening. I have spent an hour by 
the side of a thoroughfare in our neigh- 
borhood, where I held long conversations 
with the people, and supplied them with 
tracts. On my way an old man accost- 
ed me with the usual salutation, “ Kat 
(smoke) tobacco.” As opium is here 
called “ black tobacco,” and it is consid- 
ered, in many circles, the highest cere- 
monial of good manners to offer it to a 
friend, | immediately asked what tobacco 
he wished me to smoke, whether the 
black or the red (common) tobacco. The 
old man instantly retorted on me, “ No, 
the black mud is your business; your 
side of the world produces it; and you 
bring it to injure us. We raise and 
smoke red tobacco, and this is what I offer 
you.” | taught the old man better, assur- 
ing him that missionaries had nothing to 
do with this nefarious business, and 
sighed in spirit on account of it, as deep- 
ly as any Chinaman possibly could. 
But I could not help dwelling on the 
fact that we are all condemned together. 
All white faces are considered as traf- 
fickers in this deadly drug. 


While Mr. Pohlman was returning from Ko- 
longsoo, January 21, he observed a bundle float- 
ing on the water. Its shape attracted his atten- 
tion, and, upon inquiry, he found that it was an 
infant! From this fact he takes occasion to state 
the mode of destroying life in such cases. “ Upon 
the first ery of the child, some grains of rice are 
put into its mouth, which produce instant death. 
The body is then bound up in a coarse sack, tied 
with a cord, and committed to the watery ele- 
ment.” 


23. Yesterday I visited the temple of 
the chief judge of the infernal regions. 
I have never before seen so many gods 
of all shapes and sizes, male and fe- 
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male, large and small, black and white. 
The sight was heart-sickening. I found 
the temple frequented by several old 
women, scarcely able to hobble along; 
and a poor priest was just concludin 
heathen mass for a dying person. 
asked him whether he could save souls, 
and an affirmative reply was given. I 
then pressed him on the point of being 
saved himself, and asked, as he saved 
others, who saved his soul? To this 
question he returned no answer, and, 
being confounded, soon took his depar- 
ture. 

Like ancient Athens this “city is 
wholly given to idolatry.” I recently 
asked my teacher to write down the 
names of the most common divinities ; 
and he soon presented me with a list of 
eighty-six. I suppose there may be hun- 
dreds, counting chiefs and subordinates, 
Nearly every object, material and inma- 
terial, is worshipped. Fire, earth, water, © 
sea and land, mountains, sun, moon and 
stars, trees, horses and oxen, grain, medi- 
cine, dwellings, ships, heaven and hell, 
all have their respective deities; and go 
out when and where we will, we per- 
ceive that in all things the people are 
too superstitious. 

February 1. Yesterday was the festi- 
val of escorting the gods to heaven. 
This is done by cracker-firing, burning 
gilt paper, incense offerings, and candle- 
burning. It always occurs on the twen- 
ty-fourth of the last month, and answers 
in time to our Christmas, being a week 
before their new year. The terrestrial 
gods ascend, and the celestial descend; 
the former to report their doings during 
the year, and the treatment they have 
received; the latter to comfort and re- 
joice the people during the festivities of 
the new year. 


Chinese New Year—Incense Manufac- 
ture—Reverence for Writing. 


3. The poor Chinese are hurrying in 
every direction for money, as the year is 
about closing ; and the accounts of every 
man must be squared, and money ob- 
tained for gambling and feasting. I 
heard to-day of one suicide, or rather of 
an attempt at it; and am informed that 
such instances are by no means rare at 
the close of the year, it being consid- 
ered highly disgraceful at such a time 
not to be able to pay one’s debts. 

To-day Mr. Stronach has come to 
Amoy for a permanent residence, and is 
to occupy a pleasant house, two landi 
above us. On the twenty-fourth of Jan- 
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uary, Mr. Doty removed his family to 
Amoy, and he is to occupy Mr. Abeel’s 
quarters. Mr. Loyd, who has been 
spending a few weeks at Kolongsoo, has 

so removed to the upper story of the 
new chapel. So that we all (five families 
and two single missionaries) now live in 
this crowded city, in the midst of the 
people, where head and heart and hands 
find full employ. 


Under date of February 6, Mr. Pohlman men- 
tions another interview with the two old men, 
Hok-kue-pey and Un-sia-pey. “They meet 
with abuse and obloquy on account of their de- 
termination to seek and serve the Savior. Never- 
theless they appear firm and decided.” 


Feb. 12. In my rambles to-day among 
the people, [ came to an incense manu- 
factory, which is at present doing a large 
business. The incense stick is an odor- 
iferous bark, ground up and then com- 
pounded with some adhesive substance 
which renders the powder capable of 
being formed into sticks of all sizes. The 
manufacturers listened attentively to re- 
marks on the folly of idolatry, and the 
way of life through Christ. 

it is computed that ten thousand per- 
sons in each province derive a support 
from making incense sticks, and that in 
the eighteen provinces about half a mil- 
lion of people derive a direct subsistence 
from the existing idolatry. Besides in- 
cense-dealers, there are priests without 
number, and makers of gilt paper and 
shrines and candles and gods. These 
all will of course be ready to cry out, 
“Our craft is in danger,” should idol- 
worship be assailed, and the true God 
made known to the multitudes. 


The following day was one of the most sacred 
character among the Chinese. ‘ ‘The people,” 
says Mr. Pohlman, “all vied with one another in 


preparing tents in the open air, and making 
offerings to ‘heaven’s ruler.’ Thousands of dol- 
lars are yearly expended for gilt paper, gun- 


firing, cracker-suapping, and all sorts of oblations. 


This they style sincere worship to the true God. 
‘To say that we are ignorant of the true God,’ a 
Chinaman will contend, ‘is utterly false. Here 
we have him; and once a year we all, from the 
highest to the lowest, acknowledge the celestial 
Why come to teach us about God, 


sovereign. 
as if we were in darkness?’ ” 


22. To-day an old white-bearded man 


of paper 
here isa 
is their busi- 


came around, picking up —— 
on which there is writing. 
class of men who make 
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of merit. I examined his basket, ang 


found a large quantity of old English 
newspapers, and pieces of New en 
Observers and Christian Intelligencers 
All writing is considered sacred; ang 
there is the utmost care on this subject 
among all classes, that not a scrap of 
paper, on which there is printing or 
writing, be improperly used. Al! waste 
paper of this kind must be burned or sent 
adrift, and a person cannot more eagjl 
wound the feelings of a Chinaman, or 
even stee] his heart against the truth, 
than to use written scraps of paper for 
any common purpose whatever. 
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LETTER FROM MR. POOR, MARCH 3}, 
1845. 


Lessons taught by the Past. 


Ix Mr. Poor’s last communication, he gave 
some notices of the villages and hamlets in which 
the schools under his care are established, and 
which constitute the circuit of his village preach- 
ing. ‘The present letter contains a tabular view, 
exhibiting the state of the sehools in these 
villages, and also the distance and direction of 
each from the station. From this table it appears 
that there is, on an average, one school to seven 
hundred inhabitants ; that the pupils in the ‘Tamil 
and English schools form about one sixteenth of 
the whole population ; and that the girls are to 
the boys as two to three. 

It will be borne in mind that a leading object 
in the establishment of schools is to furnish 
eligible places for the stated preaching of the 
gospel. Mr. Poor is accustomed to hold meet- 
ings for aduits at the different villages in rotation, 
generally in the evening. Besides the children 
connected with the schools, a number of persons 
are brought together, many of whom could not 
be readily induced to attend publie preaching in 
the church. Still it is painfully manifest that the 
natives generally feel no interest whatever in the 
efforts of the missionary for their spiritual good. 
“ Not afew,” says Mr. Poor, “who have de- 
rived great temporal benefits from our mission 
establishments, are in the state of mind indicated 
by the numerous followers of Christ, mentioned 
in the sixth chapter of John, who went back from 
following him, on being made to understand that 
a series of miracles would not be wrought for the 
purpose of furnishing them with their daily 
bread.” In several important respects, however, 
Mr. Poor regards this as “an advanced stage 
of missionary progress.” 





ness, and thereby acquire a large stock 


1. The people have witnessed the 
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miracle, and tasted the sweets of a pro- 
fusion of temporal advantages, which 
Christianity has brought them in its 
train. These benefits will long remain, 
and be regarded by succeeding genera- 
tions as “a pillar of witness” to the 
disinterested love and kindness of Chris- 
tians in foreign countries, and as a fair 
exhibition of the nature and spirit of 
Christianity itself. A tree producing 
such fruits is even now extensively 
admitted to be a tree of the Lord’s plant- 


"~ The reaction produced by the dis- 
covery, gradually made for several years 
past, that there is a limit to the temporal 
benefits to be expected from the mission- 
aries, has, to a great extent, divested the 
mission of many of the factitious charms 
which it formerly had. Instead of oblig- 
ing us by complying with our solicita- 
tions to be gratuitously boarded and in- 
structed, they are now required to pay, 
not only for board, but for tuition at our 
English day-schools. Instead of resting 
all their hopes of future maintenance 
and aggrandizement upon mission ser- 
vice, they now understand that more 
lucrative employment may be found in 
other quarters. Thus their views are 
corrected in relation to many important 
points; and they are now ina position 
more fully to understand that the benefits 
which they have hitherto most eagerly 
sought, are but the husks of Christianity, 
while the precious wheat, even the bread 
of life, is brought within their reach, and 
freely offered to them in the gospel. 

3. The terms of discipleship, how- 
ever, when understood in their extent, 
are most repulsive to our own people ; 
they are hard sayings which they cannot 
bear; and hence many of our disciples, 
becoming offended, have gone back, and 
walk no more with us. The very 
language, however, which we are per- 
mitted to use, in reporting such a state 
of things, is proof that no new thing has 
bappened to us; but that we are walking 
in the footsteps of our Lord and Master, 
who “was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” 


This state of things, Mr. Poor supposes, has 
important lessons for the missionaries, and also 
for the churches who have sent them forth. 


4. This advanced stage of missionary 
progress, of which I am speaking, and 
which has given rise to the developments 
of character above adverted to, is not less 
instructive to the missionaries than to 
the people of our charge. We before 
knew, by the hearing of the ear, as well 





as by the letter of the statute book, that 
it was not by might nor by power that 
the spiritual temple could be built, “ but 
by my Spirit saith the Lord of hosts ;” 
but now, after the lapse of many — 
years, our eyes see, and our hearts fee 

this fundamental truth; and if, in view 
of it, we do not abhor ourselves and re- 
pent, wherein we have trusted to our 
own armor or sacrificed to our own drag, 
it must be that there is little spiritual 
discernment within us, and that we are 
not aptto learn. We are now made to 
feel that we have come into closer con- 
tact than ever with the benighted and 
benumbed mind and iron hearted soul of 
Hindooism ; and that nothing but the 
sword of the Spirit, wielded by God him- 
self, can cause one of the enemy to fall 
before us. And we do not perceive how 
the great object of our mission could 
have been accomplished without meeting 
such a crisis as this. 


Need of many more Missionaries. 

5. The present state of the mission, 
which has given rise to many painful 
communications, may perhaps be no less 
instructive to the churches who have sent 
us forth, than to us their missionaries. 
A new and unwonted demand is evident- 
ly made upon all who, in the integrity of 
their hearts, have enlisted in the foreign 
missionary enterprise ;—a new demand 
upon the churches at home, upon the 
missionaries in the field, upon native as- 
sistants, and upon the native church 
generally. The call is urgent for a 
much larger reinforcement from Christian 
countries than we formerly supposed 
would be needed at this period. In the 
early stages of the mission, boys from 
our boarding schools could act the part 
of readers und exhorters, to some good 
purpose. It is not easy at present for 
our catechists to act so acceptable a part. 
Multitudes think they know as much of 
Christianity as our catechists, and that 
they are equally qualified to act as teach- 
ers. By the intimate knowledge which 
the catechists have of the people and the 
intimate knowledge which the people 
have of the catechists, as a body, they 
are all but disqualified for any profitable 
intercourse with each other on the sub- 
ject of Christianity! This may not 
have come to puss because there is no 
Christian principle or saving grace in the 
hearts of many; but such is the product 
of a commingling of the elements of 
Christianity with those of Hindooism. 
And I here speak of Hindooism, not only 
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in the community at large, but in the 
hearts of those who may have received 
the truth in the love of it; for it must 
not be supposed that the old man of 
Hindooism is put off in the incipient 
stages of putting on the new man. 

In view of such a state of things, the 
churches may determine what number of 
missionaries are required for an efficient 
publication of the gospel throughout our 
mission field, and what human instru- 
mentalities are requisite for bringing for- 
ward a native ministry suited to the ex- 
igencies of the times. The almost total 
absence of desire for Christian instruac- 
tion, as such, renders it difficult for 
a missionary statedly to preach among 
them, almost in proportion to the time he 
has thus preached and to the extent to 
which the truths of the gospel are under- 
stood by his hearers! Here then is an 
unwonted demand upon the missionary 
in the field, a demand upon his natural 
talents, physical strength, and upon 
whatever he may possess, or may obtain, 
of the gifts and graces of the Spirit of 
God. But above all, there is an unwont- 
ed demand upon him for the shield of 
faith, whereby he may “be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked.” 
It being thus with the missionary, how 
must it fare with his native assistants! 
The former lives in an upper region, and 
has ample resources, which his assistants 
know not of; while the latter are destin- 
ed to breathe the malaria of Hindooism 
in the regions below. Hence it will be 
seen that in superintending their course 
of labors, and in holding them to a pre- 
scribed routine of duty, a demand is 
made upon the missionary in proportion 
to the number of his assistants. 


Obstacles to training native Helpers. 


The foregoing remark prepares the way for 
the consideration of a very formidable obstacle 
to the proper training of native helpers. 


It is in this department of my labors 
that I am made pairfully sensible of 
what may be regarded as the most 
serious hinderance, in the way of our 
bringing forward catechists and native 
preachers. It is an obstacle that I did 
not distinctly contemplate till 1 was call- 
ed in practice to meet it. The obstacle 
is, that we have no appropriate sphere of 
labor, in which native assistants may 
profitably exercise the gifts and graces 
which they may possess. A certain 
number are needed in immediate connec- 
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main body of them should be placed at a 
distance in separate spheres of labor, 
We find it, however, almost impossible 
to thrust even those who are best qualifi. 
ed for service from our premises to be 
stationed but a few miles distant. They 
dare not trust themselves in the hands of 
their countrymen. Their own charac. 
ter is endangered, even on supposition 
that they are honest men; and they are 
almost sure that they cannot successful] 
meet the trials and temptations to which 
they will be exposed. 

The main occasion of all this is, that 
there is no demand for their services ag 
Christian teachers. The people have no 
sympathy or common interest with the 
catechist or preacher in his official a- 
bors. Indeed they will not tolerate him 
in his new and elevated position, unless 
they receive some bribe or boon as equi- 
valent for keeping the peace with him, 
And how can it be otherwise when the 
nature and circumstances of the case are 
considered. The native preacher may 
act as a schoolmaster to good accept- 
ance; but how can he exercise the sa- 
cred functions of his office among gross 
idolaters, who wish not for his services, 
and who, though they might be willing 
to receive Christianity at the hands of 
the missionaries, would scorn to do it of 
their own countrymen, whom they re- 
gard as the servants of missionaries, 


The same difficulty, Mr. Poor supposes, is ap- 
parent from another view of the subject. 


The appointment of a Christian teach- 
er, whether pastor or elder, presbyter or 
bishop, presupposes the existence of a. 
flock, church, or Christian congregation. 
Noviciates, or novices from Hindooism, 
cannot be expected to act the part of 
evangelists or missionaries. But where 
shall we find flocks or Christian congre- * 
gations, to whom we may send the cate- 
chists and native preachers whom we 
have partially educated? Where are 
the appropriate fields of labor, in which 
they may perfect and exercise their 
gifts? ‘This mighty obstacle to the 
bringing forward of a native ministry 
was not realized till the demand for na- 
tive assistants at our several stations had 
been supplied, anda surplus remained 
for mission service at a distance from our 
mission premises. 

T@ illustrate this view by what is daily 
passing under my own eye, I may ob- 
serve, that were there any demand for 
Christian instruction in any of the numer- 





tion with every missionary. But the 





ous villages within my mission field, 
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several of the native assistants, now in 
immediate connection with the stations, 
should forthwith be removed to those 
villages, where, notwithstanding their 
acknowledged defects of character, they 
might serve to good acceptance, and to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. - 


Much Progress has been made. 


Has there then been a general failure 
in the missionary enterprise, conducted 
by the three bodies of missionaries now 
in this field? This can be known to 
Him only who seeth “the end from the 
beginning,” and “by whom actions are 
weighed.” But on a minute survey of 
the past,and a comparison of what was 
geen in 1816, with what is now witness- 
ed, [am sustained by the belief that a 

t work has, by the blessing of God, 

n wrought in the land. There isa 
broad foundation for hope and cheering 
anticipation that, in due time, we shall 
reap yan abundant harvest, if we faint 
not. For “he that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again, with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days.” 

The progress in missionary labors, 
above referred to, is more palpably seen 
in the moral aspect of the country at 
large, than in the state of church mem- 
bers when compared with large numbers, 
who, though educated in Christianity, 
have never made a public profession of 
their faith in Christ. The line of de- 
marcation between the church and the 
world is but dimly seen. This state of 
things is certainly very unsatisfactory. It 
is most trying to our faith and patience. 
We would have it otherwise; and we 
confidently believe it will be otherwise. 
« But how long it may be necessary, either 
from the nature of the case, or in the pro- 
vidence or sovereignty of God, for this un- 
‘satisfactory state of things to continue, 
it is impossible to foresee. There may 
be causes of its continuance in the 
hearts or lives or measures of the mis- 
sionaries, or in the state and doings, or 
not doings, of the churches at home. All 
concerned are urgently called upon to 
try their ways, and to turn unto the Lord 
in the way of a renewed and entire con- 
secration of themselves and of their all 
to his service, in the execution of the 
great commission which the Lord has 
given them. 

Unsatisfactory, however, as the state 
of things wad eed certain aspects, 
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in other respects it is most cheering, 
During this state of moral apathy and 
spiritual death, we have full access to 
the people, for imparting a knowledge of 
the gospel, and for exhorting them to re- 
pentance and faith in Christ. It is em- 
pay seed time with us. And it can 
e no marvel if it be found necessary 
that one full generation of missionaries 
should sow, in order that succeeding 
generations may reap. 








fAadura. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MISSION. 
Dindigul — Sivagunga — Tirupuvanum. 


In submitting the annual report for 1844, the 
brethren present the condition of each of the 
stations separately, beginning with Dindigul. 
Connected with this branch of the mission, there 
are eight out-stations. 


These out-stations have small chapels, 
or prayer houses, already erected and in 
use, or soon to be; and they are con- 
sidered as desirable positions for ca‘ 
chists, being centrally situated, ‘In the 
vicinity of a population who are coming 
to us, or professing a determination to 
do so. The whole number of souls al- 
ready separated from idolatry, and under 
Christian training, or catechetical in- 
struction, is nearly three hundred. Twen- 
ty families in Silkuvarpurtty, who, at the 
commencement of 1844, expressed their 
wish, and signed an agreement, to be 
under our care, have been terrified by 
the menaces of the priest, as we suppose, 
and have gone back to Romanism. 
Nearly the same number have forsaken 
us at Covillapuram. This defection 
might have been partially prevented, we 
believe, had it been possible for the 
missionaries to give them the watch and 
care which persons just emerging from 
the deep darkness of heathenism, and the 
oppression of slavery, so much need ; but 
their distance from Dindigul, and our 
destitution of trust worthy assistants, put 
it out of our power. Nevertheless, the 
number of persons who have put them- 
selves under our care, and of villages 
containing some such, has more than 
doubled during the past year. There 
has appeared a most gratifying liberality, 
on the part of those especially who come 
from heathenism, in contributing to the 
erection of prayer houses. The schools 
in these villages are placed on a strictly 
Christian footing, and are opened and 
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closed with prayer, where the teacher is 
a professed Christian. Indeed all the 
free schools, in this respect, have taken 
a step in advance. The families of the 
teachers are learning the lessons required 
of the scholars, and are expected to 
attend religious services on the Sabbath, 
when near enough to doso. This object, 
however, has not always been accom- 
plished. 


The number of free schools at this station is 
about as it was last year. In the boys’ boarding 
school, the girls’ boarding school, and the select 
school, there have been nearly one hundred pu- 
pils. The committee of examination for the 
boarding schools were gratified with the progress 
of the scholars. Seventeen have been added to 
the church at this station during the year; of 
whom two were from the church of England, and 
the rest from Romanism or paganism. There 
have been fourteen Christian marriages. 

The station at Sivagunga has been left princi- 
pally to the care of native assistants. The boys’ 
boarding school bas thirty-five pupils, and the 
girls’ day school has twenty. “ All give pleasing 
eyidence of growing in the knowledge of that 
truth wigch is able to make them wise unto salva- 
* tion. free schools are still flourishing.” 

Applications have been received from 
parts of six villages for catechists and 
teachers. These are from the papists 
and heathen, both classes of whom having 
renounced idolatry, we have established 
among them six schools, which are pros- 
pering finely. Other applicants are wait- 
ing, but we have not had it in our power 
to supply their wants. 


At Tirupuvanum the free schools have suffered 
much for want of proper supervision. The board- 
ing school for boys has forty-one pupils, of whom 
eleven are candidates for admission to the church. 
In the girls’ school there are forty-five constant 
attendants. Two have been added to the church, 
and there are fourteen candidates for admission. 


Owing to our great want of laborers 
and the activity of the papists, many 
families have left us and gone back to 
popery ; and many others, who appeared 
ready to come under our instruction, 
have been prevented from doing so. We 
are encouraged, however, in respect to 
this department of labor; for we still 
have a hold on each of the villages which 
have come to us in preceding years ; and 
two others, numbering upwards of fifty 
pooens, have been added to the number. 

here are now, connected with this sta- 
tion, five Christian villages, in each of 
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is preached, though in a very defective 
manner. Some of the people have ep- 
dured a cruel persecution, yet they have 
been enabled to remain firm. 


Madura — Tirumungalum— The Semi- 
nary—Popery. 

The two stations at Madura have suffered 
much through the weakness of the mission. The 
average attendance in the free schools has been 
nearly one thousand. ‘The English school at 
Madura Fort has thirty-five pupils; the childreg 
of the more wealthy parents are required to pay 
twelve cents a month, and all are making good 
proficiency. 

The girls’ boarding school at Madura East hag 
thirty-three scholars ; and it has not been without 
some tokeus of the presence of the Holy Spirit, 
The preparandi class, designed to prepare school 
masters aad readers for the villages, is prosper. 
ous ; ten young men have been connected with it 
during the year. Six persons are candidates for 
admission to the church. A benevolent society 
has been formed, consisting of fifty or sixty per- 
sons; and during the first three months of its ex- 
istence it raised funds to a considerable amount 
for missionary purposes. 

The department of Christian villages has been 
necessarily neglected. ‘The number which have 
placed themselves under the care of the mission, 
is four; and others are promising to come soon, 
“ From distant places calls, frequent and urgent, 
are heard for schools and missionaries and in- 
structors.” 

The boarding school for boys at Tirumungalum 
is ina prosperous condition ; it has forty sehol- 
ars. In the free schools, between four and five 
At this sta- 
tion also the department of Christian villages has 


hundred have received instruction. 


received but little attention. “ The field is great, 
and white to the harvest; but, alas, there is no 
one to gather; no one to fill his arms with the 
golden sheaves!” 

The report states the following facts in relation 


to the seminary. 


The number of students has been 
thirty-eight, of whom one has left incon- 
sequence of sickness, and another from 
the persuasions of his friends. The con- 
duct of the pupils has been exemplary, 
and their progress in their studies, with 
one or two exceptions, very encouraging. 
The want of suitable apparatus for the 
first class has been severely felt, since it 
is desirable that the students should 
have not only a theoretical but a practi- 
cal acquaintance with the sciences which 
they are studying. ‘This, of course, can- 
not be acquired without the proper in- 





which there are schools, and the gospel 


struments. But itis hoped that this de- 
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ficiency may be, to some, extent, sup- 


plied the coming year. Nearly one 
half of the students are members of the 
church, and some of these give great 
mise of future usefulness. T'wo mem- 
pers of the first class are candidates for 
admission to the church at the next 
sacramental season. All the members 
of this class give satisfactory evidence 
that they love the truth as it is in Jesus. 
To him be all the praise! 
The influence of the seminary is be- 
inning to be felt, and its privileges val- 
ued, among the people; and we look 
forward with much hope in respect to its 
future usefulness in elevating them, and 
in dispelling the thick mental and spirit- 
yal darkness which now involves them. 
Some opposition has been manifested by 
ns whose craft is endangered by 
the progress of light; but we look upon 
this as one of our greatest encourage- 
ments to increased exertion; since it has 
evidently been occasioned by the suc- 
cess which has thus far attended our 
jabors. New and commodious buildings 
are now in the course of erection in a 
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tian religion ; but no thanks to the priests 
for this. The papists are the sanie lying, 
cheating, sensual, degraded people as the 
heathen; and with all this the priests 
seem to be content; but if a boy wishes 
for an education, they are at once roused 
to wrath! 


Interesting Facts— Reflections. 


The facts which are stated below, are full of 
encouragement, 


Several cases of applications to us for 
instruction have lately occurred, which 
are interesting. A newly arrived mem- 
ber of this mission says: “ During my 
visit at Dindigul, I listened to an inter- 
esting conversation between the mission- 
ary and the zemindar of Combay, a man 
who pays to government an annual tax of 
seven thousand dollars, and resides some 
ninety miles from this most remote of all 
our stations. He had previously, through 
a native reader, become acquainted with 
the general principles of the gospel, and 
now, of his own accord, sought an oppor- 


pleasant situation near Madura. tunity for conversation with the mission- + 
ary. Of the folly of idolatry he wished 
to say nothing. ‘Do not I know,’ said 
he, ‘that those idols are nothing but 
stone?’ And again he said, ‘Come to 
us and teach us, and I will do just as you 
say; I will be like a little dog that you 
have trained for yourself.’ I asked him 
through an interpreter, ‘ Are you —— 
that all your people shall learn an 
embrace Christianity?’ He _ replied, 
‘When ants have tasted sugar, need you 
hire them to come and eatit?’ He also 
pointed out what appeared to him the 
unfavorable location of a small church in 
one of his villages, and urged the erec- 
tion of another, promising to do it him- 
self, if permission were given. On the 
evening of the next day, he came and 
conversed again on the subject of Chris- 
tianity; and the next Sabbath he came 
into the Dindigv] church, and took his 
seat on the mat with the common people, 
a thing which has not been done before 
by any native of distinction since the 
establishment of the mission. During 
the service he listened with fixed atten- 
tion to the exhibition of the demands of 
the gospel. Under the control of this 
man there are four large heathen tem- 
ples, and many smaller ones, together 
with some fifty thousand souls dependent 
on him as his tenants.” 

About twenty miles from Tiramunga- 
lum station there is a similarcase. A 
leading man of a large village eime and 


The prospects of Romanism in Southern India 
are noticed as follows : 


The prospects of popery in Southern 
India are far from flattering. The peo- 
ple are beginning to see the superiority 
of our religion to theirs. Our offer of 
education to their sons tempts them to 
give them up; nor can the priests stop 
them, having nothing to offer them in- 
stead, except a perpetuity of the old 
ignorance. In one of our boarding 
schools, out of forty-two boys, twenty-six 
are from Roman Catholic families. The 
priests menace and storm, and will pre- 
vail upon the more stupid of the people 
to believe that black is white and white 
black; but there are some shrewd men 
with whom such propositions will not go 
down. In America and in some coun- 
tries of Europe, when the papists are 
charged with educating only so far as 
they are compelled by surrounding intel- 
ligence, and with openly promoting 
ignorance where they can, they loudly 
complain that they are slandered; but 
how is itin India? Here they have had 
a large population of natives under their 
control for centuries; and in what are they 
different from the heathen? They are 
indeed less afraid of the Bible, and some- 
times refuse to give it up to be burnt. 
They have a vague impression that it is 
in some way connected with the Chris- 
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stated that, for some years, he had been 
convinced of the absurdity of the old 
way ; that he had read Christian books ; 
that he had persuaded about two hundred 
people to forsake heathenish practices ; 
and that now they were ready for schools 
and preaching. After an earnest con- 
versation with the missionary and with a 
student of the seminary, he was dismissed 
with a promise of help. This man has a 
dignified appearance, and a pleasing air 
of sincerity and firmness. 


Greater changes than any which have yet oc- 
curred in India, our brethren suppose, may here- 
after take place. How soon they shall come, will 
depend very much upon the faith of Christians. 


Such cases as these show the nature 
of the change that is passing upon the 
people. In the mind of here and there a 
naturally sensible native, suspicion gradu- 
ally accumulates to conviction, and then 
to openly expressed contempt of the 
reigning folly ; accompanied by an infer- 
ence from the superior intelligence and 
the veracity of white men, that they must 
have a better way. Still, he can hardly 
be said to have light yet, but only a 
blackness ‘of darkness less pitchy; a 
yearning desire for a change; a small 
remnant of common sense, sick of an 
overwrought and loathsome folly ; some- 
thing of the original dignity of the Crea- 
tor’s image still lingering in the soul. 
Suppose such impressions were to take 
possession of the minds of millions in 
Southern India ;—impressions of all de- 
grees, from the increasing light of the 
circumspect convert, down to bold con- 
tempt, to secretly confessed dissatisfac- 
tion, to growing suspicion, to admitted 
doubt, to stupid assent, and to that state 
of hollowness in all decaying systems of 
error, where multitudes, each for himself, 
are willing to receive a new fashion, but 
are afraid of their neighbors. As we 
have seen in all.time past, so we may be 
sure for the future, that when things 
come to this pass, something further will 
be developed; something visible will 
suddenly appear as an inviting public 
standard or timely occasion, to which 
millions will rush and embody them- 
selves in permanent institutions. The 
known tendency of the human mind to 
run into periodical excitement is laid by 
in store for us; there is nothing in the 
world but Christianity and its accompany- 
ing science that can occupy it. Moham- 
medanism, like an old and sullen tyrant, 
is going to its rest, loaded with curses. 
The Man of Sin has had his day, and 





cannot regain his power and influence, 
In the East all else but the truth is cob. 
webs and dust. Suppose these thi 
and we have a rude, but probably a sub. 
stantially true, conception of the appoint. 
ed process for the regeneration of this 
country. The former part of the pro. 
cess,—a slowly spreading conviction,— 
we are now assisting to push forward, 
and every stroke tells. 


The report concludes in the following strain, 


But while among these distant glories 
we sometimes allow our minds to pla 
truant from the plodding details of our 
work, we are not so willing to grant this 
indulgence to our supporters in America, 
They are a vigorous race, in a braci 
climate, and a highly suggestive field 
Their way has been cleared of great 
obstacles by the operation, for centuries, 
upon their forefathers of powerful means, 
of which most of them have no concep. 
tion. They are so accustomed to leap to 
results that it has become an unconscious 
habit of mind. A journey which costs 
us a furtnight, they perform in twenty. 
four hours, and grumble that it is not 
performed intwenty. Great schemes are 
conceived, begun, finished and enjoyed; 
while in Asia the same time is consumed 
in only wearing away a part of a corner 
of one of the obstacles. The slowly 
chiseled stone pillars of the great temples 
are symbols of all things here. This 
habit of mind, which, to us who see it in 
the light of contrast, seems a surprising 
thing, we cannot but regard with some 
apprehension. For a long time to come, 
we shall be able to speak of but little in 
the way of results, at least what will 
seem results to the people of the new 
world, though to us considerable and 
most comforting. What does this year’s 
report present but a repetition of the last? 
Next year we hope to add a few vill 
an important overturn in those little com- 
munities, and a visible enlargement of 
territory to us. But when they shall 
have reached America, they will have 
assumed the form of a few monotonous 
words. We sometimes see in the news- 
papers things that startle us, and show, 
in an impressive manner, the mighty in- 
fluence of the American habit of mind 
alluded to. We saw a communication in 
the New York Observer, not long since, 
which seemed to indicate that the people 
are looking upon foreign missions as & 
job soon to be finished. Being insensi- 
ble of the vastness of the work, and the 
great length of time it will require, they 
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appear to be unwilling to give to their 
lans the dimensions which they ought 
to possess. But we put our trust in 
that same wise and great Being, who, 
against obstacles inconceivable, has open- 
ed to us a wide door, and who, in carry- 
jpg on a great system, is able to make all 
his operations, in all parts of the world, 
consistent and harmonious and success- 


ful. 
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LETTER FROM MR. TAYLOR, APRIL 9, 
1845. 


The Station at Tirupuvanum. 


Tuts is the first letter which has been received 
from Mr. Taylor, giving an account of his mis- 
sionary work. He sailed from Boston, May 6, 
1844, and arrived at Madura last autumn. At 
the annual meeting of the mission, held in Janu- 
ary last, he was requested to take charge of the 
station at Tiruapuvanum, heretofore occupied by 
Messrs. Crane and Cherry. 


When I came here, the church number- 
ed fifteen members, and their walk in 
general appears to be exemplary. No 
additions have been made, though a nuin- 
ber stand ready to be received. On ac- 
count of my little acquaintance with 
them and with the Tamil character, I 
have not thought it expedient to be hasty 
in granting them baptism. Of some of 
them I stand in fear. Their professions 
are fair; but they want employment, and 
if they become Christians, they seem to 
expect it, as a matter of course, if not of 
right. 

The free schools during the quarter 
have been twelve, as before, and the 
number of scholars in regular attendance 
is three hundred and twelve. The 
teachers, I found, were all heathen; a 
fact that at first appeared somewhat dis- 
couraging. Some of them, however, 
show that the truths which they have 
heard have not been entirely ineffectual. 
Should they not yield, I hope ere long 
to displace them by those who have more 
of the requisite qualifications. 

The out-station at Maloor, now under 
my care, I have not yet been able to 
visit; but the reports from that place 
speak of no important changes during 
the quarter. 

The girl’s day school on our premises 
appears to be exerting a good influence, 
both on the girls and on the people in 
the vicinity. The teacher is a candidate 
for admission to the church; he appears 
to be sincere in giving them religious 
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instruction. The present number of 
scholars is thirty. For a time it was 
fifty, but want of means obliged us to re- 
duce it. This school is under the imme- 
diate care of Mrs. Taylor. 

The boys’ boarding school continues 
to be prosperous. As the advanced boys 
leave for the seminary, there is no diffi- 
culty in keeping the number (forty-five) 
good. They are urgent for admission, 
their friends, in every case, expressing 
either a desire that they should become 
Christians, or a willingness that they 
should embrace Christianity, if they, 
when they understand the subject, should 
thus prefer. One parent, as he pleaded 
for his three boys who were covered at 
the time with the marks of heathenism, 
said, “ Perhaps they will also advise me 
to turn.” 

In the class of preparandi there are 
seven. Their characters are such as to 
give promise of fitness for future useful- 
ness, 

The regular religious services are 
preaching twice on the Sabbath, and a 
conference meeting in the evening. 
There is a weekly prayer meeting on 
Wednesday evening, and a semi-monthly 
meeting with the free school teachers. 
Sabbath morning the regular attendance 
is not less than three hundred. It should 
be stated, however, that about two hun- 
dred of these are scholars of the free 
schools, whom their teachers bring with 
them as a part of their regular business, 

One man has been employed in tract 
distribution. His reports are often very 
encouraging. Scarcely a day passes 
without calls at the house by respectable 
people for tracts and books. During a 
festival in Tirupuvanum, when three 
cars, like those of Juggernaut, were 
drawn, more than twelve hundred tracts 
and books were given away in one day 
by my helpers alone. 











Abmednuggur. 


LETTER FROM MR. BALLANTINE, 


15, 1845. 


JULY 


Baptisms—Inquirers. 


Tue favorable accounts heretofore received 
from this mission, are sustained by the statements 
which follow. The finger of the Lord is clearly 
seen in the movement, which has so auspiciously 
commenced in the vicinity of Ahmednuggur. 


Ever since my return from the Hills, I 








have been constantly engaged in in- 
structing candidates for church-member- 
ship. Four or five of them were persons 
from distant villages, whom I had never 
seen before. Indeed it was most refresh- 
ing to observe the spirit of inquiry mani- 
fested when I first came within the 
bounds of the Ahmednuggur mission, on 
my way from the Hills. Both at Seroor 
and at its out-station Ranjungaum, I had 
the privilege of conversing with several 
new inquirers after the truth. 

On coming to Ahmednuggur I found 
my hands full of the same work. People 
seemed to be pressing into the king- 
dom. Last Sabbath five persons were 
admitted to the church, three men and 
two women. Two of the men were 
aged; and one of them was the father, 
and the other the uncle, of one of our 
native assistants; and one of the women 
was his wife. They were all of the 
mahar caste. Several candidates were 
deferred for further instruction. One 
man of great influence in a village 
twenty-four miles distant, who was form- 
merly a violent opposer of the truth, has 
for some time past been a preacher of 
righteousness to his countrymen. I saw 
him for the first time last Saturday ; and 
in several conversations which [ have 
had with him, I have been astonished at 
discovering the amount of his religious 
knowledge, his clear views of the way of 
salvation through Christ, and his steady 
determination to do the will of God. He 
has been taught by the Spirit of God 
alene ; for I had never conversed with 
him before. He is a good reader, and 
he has read the Scriptures carefully, and 
learned from them the great things of the 
word of God. The first books which he 
received, he tore upinanger. This man 
is the brother-in-law of the native assist- 
ant whose father and wife were admitted 
to the church last Sabbath. When I see 
such things I feel that a great work is 
going on in this region. The Spirit of 
God is evidently moving on the hearts of 
men, in different and distant places ; and 
I should not be surprised, should the 
necessary instrumentality be kept in 
operation, if in two or three years, multi- 
tudes of these mahars should turn to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Our mahar native 
assistants are doing a good work. Their 
influence is evidently very great upon 
their countrymen. They form an inter- 
esting band, and we have great confi- 
dence in them. ButI have no time to 
give farther particulars on this interest- 
ing subject at present. My principal 
object is to show you the importance of 
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keeping the number of laborers in this 
field good. 





Broosa. 
JOURNAL OF MR. SCHNEIDER, 


Introductory Remarks — Encouragement 
in two Villages. 


Tuts journal contains an account of a tour 
made by Mr. Schneider to a number of places, 
some of which are in the vicinity of Lake Nice, 
while others are at a greater distance from 
Broosa. As an improper use might be made of 
the statements which follow, in this era of perse. 
cution and violence, were the villages visited by 
Mr. Schneider capable of being easily identified, 
the names are suppressed. 

The perusal of this journal will doubtless ex. 
cite conflicting emotions. It is melancholy to 
perceive with what determination and malignity 
the spread of the gospel in Asia Minor is re. 
sisted. Nor is it easy to predict the termination 
of this state of things. There is much danger, it 
would seem, that those who receive the truth in 
the love of it, will continue to suffer for the gos- 
pel’s sake. Indeed it would not be strange if 
measures of still greater violence and enormity 
should be resorted to. Distant from the capital, 
as these places are, but little inquiry is made into 
the conduct of their rulers; and hence they are 
readily converted into instruments of oppression, 
And should the arm of persecution be utterly 
broken at the metropolis, its power to do injury 
may still continue in the remoter portions of the 
empire. 

But, on the other hand, there can be little doubt 
that the principles of the gospel are taking root, 
extensively, in all the region mentioned in the 
account of Mr. Schneider. ‘ Though opposition 
may have checked the work, and there is not so 
much that is visible to indicate its progress, there 
is an under current. Evangelical sentiments are 
gaining ground, and the number of those who 
embrace them, is increasing rather than diminish- 
ing.” It may please the great Head of the 
church, moreover, to interpose, far more speedily 
than any one anticipates, for the deliverance of 
his friends and followers. And should he delay 
to do this, it will be for the sole reason that infi- 
nite wisdom reserves, for a better time and 
method, the desired consummation. 

At the first village to which Mr. Schneider 
came, he found a strong opposition, excited by 
the higher ecclesiastics. A few, however, seem 
to be favorable to the missionaries and their in- 
structions. ‘The next place visited was an Arme- 
nian village, having a population of about one 
thousand souls. 
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A pious young man is located here as 
teacher of the school. Another pious 
Armenian, also resides here ; and one of 
the priests is much enlightened and 
interested in the truth, and he appears 
like a good man; though it would be 
remature to speak with confidence of 
his piety. They seemed overjoyed to 
see us, and urged us, with great earnest- 
ness, to remain longer than we had pro- 

ed. They so seldom meet with any 

rson who can sympathize with them in 
relation to spiritual subjects, that it 
seemed an aggravation to see us no 
more. The priest insisted on our taking 
a meal with him; and we accordingly 
went to his house and partook of some 
refreshment. He asked a blessing as we 
sat down, and requested me to return 
thanks as we rose from the table. He 
took several books of us which he seem- 
ed very happy to secure. As there are 
many enemies to the truth, he often re- 
mains in the church alone, and reads the 
word of God, so as to be unobserved. 
These three individuals, and one other, 
regularly meet on the Sabbath for read- 
ing the Scriptures, conversation and 
prayer. Formerly some others met with 
them; but since opposition has appeared, 
most of them have withdrawn. 


Mr. Schneider here obtained a copy of a 
document, issued by the Turkish governor of 
Bazar-koi, at the instigation of some one of the 
higher Armenian ecclesiastics. It forbids the 
bare mention of Protestanism; and no subject 
connected with it is allowed to be discussed. All 
persons who disobey this order are to be bastina- 
doed, and confined to the stocks in prison for 
three years. This document has been read in 
most of the churches on Lake Nice; and it 
naturally inspired no small amount of apprehen- 
sion. 

Mr. Schneider next proceeded to another vil- 
lage, in which there were about two hundred Ar- 
menians. 


The teacher of the school is a pious 
young man, and seems to be exerting a 
good influence. Though he has no reg- 
ular meeting with any of the villagers, 
he often reads and expounds the Word 
to such as call to see him. One of these 
seemed to have his attention much 
awakened to spiritual things, and spoke 
with particular interest of the character 
of the teacher, as a man who took great 
delight in the Scriptures, and spent much 
of his time in perusing them, and as one 
who gave them much excellent instruc- 
tion. 

We had an interview with the priest 
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of the village, who is an enlightened but 
not a pious man. We had considerable 
conversation with him, and he took some 
of our books. The impression of his 
character on us was altogether favorable, 
and his influence is, probably, on the 
side of the truth. But much more is to 
be hoped from the influence, instruction 
and example of this teacher. He is de- 
positing leaven, which, it may be hoped, 
will gradually work its way into the 
mass, 


Religious Movement in an important Vil- 
lage. 


Mr. Schneider also visited a place of consider- 
able size which has been frequently mentioned in 
the Herald. He found a delightful work of grace 
in progress. 


On my former visit, there were about 
twenty or thirty who were interested in 
the truth, though it was difficult to deter- 
inine how many of them were truly pious. 
I now found the number much increased. 
There are about twenty-five who give 
evidence of piety, twelve of whom are 
strong in the faith and ready to endure 
almost any degree of persecution; and 
the remainder, though not so fully estab- 
lished, yet give satisfactory evidence of 
having embraced the truth in the love 
of it. Among the number are several 
females, though I cannot state precisely 
how many. Besides these there are sixty 
or eighty more who are favorable to the 
gospel, who have often been present in 
the meetings, and are interested in the 
truth. Persecution, however, has caused 
most of these to withdraw for the present. 
But as soon as there shall be more lib- 
erty, they will, doubtless, return again. 

was greatly delighted with the re- 
ligious character of these brethren. They 
have most obviously been taught by the 
Spirit. Though without any instructor, 
save the word and Spirit of God, they 
have drunk deep into the spirit of the 
gospel. They have learned the true 
nature of Christianity, and live in the 
exercise of its spirit. As I witnessed 
their humility, meekness, faith, trust in 
God, and their kind and Christian feel- 
ings towards their enemies and perse- 
cutors, my heart went out towards them 
in strong affection. There is so much 
simplicity in their piety, that I could not 
doubt its genuineness; and my heart 
embraced them with the warmth of fra- 
ternal love. 

— has been uncommonly vio- 
lent here. One of the most influential 
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Armenians, a man of much mental ca- 
pacity, has declared that he would opj ose 
these evangelical men even unto decth ; 
and he acts in the spirit of this dec!ara- 
tion. The chief man among them once 
inquired of the Bishop, whether there 
was any sin in persecuting these men. 
“No;” was the reply. “On the other 
hand you will have done a work of as 
much merit, as if you had built a church 
for our nation.” “Then I will persecute 
them to the utmost,” was his answer. 
Last winter one of the evangelicals, who 
would not open his shop on the Sabbath 
as formerly, was sent to the public works 
in the midst of rain and snow. Never 
having been accustomed to such hard- 
ships, the Turks, out of compassion, 
spared him as much as they could. A 
priest who has been very friendly, had 
his beard shaved ;—one of the greatest 
marks of disgrace, in the estimation of 
these people, which could have happened 
to an ecclesiastic. An individual who 
sold our books, was put in the stocks a 
short time for so doing. Four or five 
persons were taken to a neighboring 
village and imprisoned. As soon as this 
became known, four or five more of the 
brethren went and voluntarily surrender- 
ed themselves to a like treatment, saying, 
“We are of the same sentiments and 
feelings with these men; we wish to 
share in al! that befalls them.” They 
were accordingly put into confinement, 
but were released, with the others, in a 
short time, on certain conditions. 

- Most of our books were collected from 
private houses. Among them were not 
only religious books and tracts, but dif- 
ferent portions of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, even the word of God read daily 
in their churches. One man told me 
that they had taken from him about fifty 
volumes, small and great. This gather- 
ing was made in part by the ecclesias- 
tics, and in part by the Turkish police. 
The enemies had slanderously charged 
these men with being infidels, and these 
books as being infidel, before the Turk- 
ish authorities; and hence they ordered 
them to be gathered as a public nuisance. 
They still remain with the Turkish Kadi 
in a box. He told me he would return 
them to their owners, but I fear the op- 
ogame will dissuade him from fulfilling 

is promise. But by far the greater por- 
tion are deposited in the church. When 
they will be released from their confine- 
ment, remains to be seen. 

These violent measures were taken 
during last Lent; and since that time 
the brethren and inquirers have not been 





permitted to meet for worship. Pye. 
viously they met in two or three different 
places. But now they are so close} 

watched, and so determined is the hos. 
tility of their enemies, that not more than 
two or three dare come together at a time 
for their spiritual edification. No one 
who has not been on the ground, and 
become acquainted with all the circu. 
stances, can form an adequate idea of 
the unpleasant and unfavorable situation 
of these persecuted men. 


Mr. Schneider ordered away. 


Mr. Schneider's plans of usefulness in this 
place were unexpectedly frustrated. 


It was my intention to spend several 
days in the place, strengthening and ep. 
couraging the brethren ; but before I had 
been there thirty hours, I was perem 
rily ordered away by the Turkish ay- 
thorities. I arrived on the afternoon of 
May 30. It was immediately known, 
and the Armenian primates at once be- 
gan to deliberate on the course which 
they should pursue. It seems that 
came to the conclusion to gain the Turk- 
ish Governor and Kadi over to their side, 
and persuade them to send me off imme- 
diately. It is easy to imagine what 
slanderous reports they must have made 
to instigate these officers to such a 
At nine o’clock in the evening of the 
next day after my arrival, my Turkish 
passport was called for. After it was 
presented and read, the Governor sent 
for me. He began by saying that the 
passport was not for the place in which [ 
then was. He probably supposed that I 
could not read it, and that, by pretending 
it was defective, he could, with some 
appearance of reason, send me off with- 
out any further ceremony. When I re- 
ferred him to the sentence where the 
place was included, he dropped this 
point, and began to ask me questions, 
like the following: “Who are you? 
Where are you from? Where are you 
going ? What is your profession ?” &. 
&c. As most of these inquiries were 
answered in the passport, | referred him 
to that forareply. After a little more 
conversation between us, he said, “ The 
long and short of the matter is, that you 
must leave to-morrow morning.” Bei 
surprised at hearing such an order, 
inquired, “ Why; what evil have I done, 
that I should be thus ordered away? My 
passport is all in order; and besides 
have a travelling firman ; and is this the 
language to address to one who has both 
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rt and firman?” But he would 
en to nothing I could say ; and insist- 
ed that if I could not produce bail, I 
must leave. His tone, during all the 
conversation, was quite angry and au- 
thoritative, as though I was a criminal. 
Finally he peremptorily ordered me back 
to the khan where I had taken a room, 
with the injunction not to go out any 
where during the night, and to be off 
next day. 

The following morning I sent him my 
frman. He then committed the case to 
the kadi. My companion went to the 
kadi and presented the firman, but was 
told that we must leave. I then called 
on him myself; and after a short inter- 
view, in which he was perfectly respect- 
ful,as 1 rose to go, he told me I must 
leave. When I arrived at my room in 
the khan, an officer from the Governor 
bad come with express orders for us to 
leave. I then sent my Armenian com- 
panion again to the Governor to protest 

inst such unjust proceedings ; but he 
was inflexible. 


In view of all the circumstances, Mr. Schneider 
judged it advisable to obey the order of the Gov- 
emor. “This is a new event,” he adds, “ in 
our missionary work. It is not probable that the 
same measure would be attempted in many 
places. I am not without the hope that Provi- 
dence will overrule al] for the advancement of 
the truth.” 


Interesting Visit to a large Village. 


Mr. Schneider proceeded to another place, 
where he found delightful evidence that a good 
work was in progress. 


I found the brethren and inquirers ex- 
ceedingly glad to see me. About twen- 
ty called to welcome me the first day; 
and on every succeeding day more or 
less came. They always had many 
questions to ask, and various passages of 
Scripture to present for explanation. 
Nothing is plainer than that they read 
the Scriptures with care and attention. 
Indeed the simple word of God, and the 
religious books and tracts issued from 
our press, have been the chief sources of 
their religious knowledge. An occasion- 
al visit from a missionary is all the direct 
labor that has been performed among 
them; though, doubtless, they received 
their first impulse from the influence of 
the missionaries. But they have had a 
divine instructor. The blessed Spirit 
has taught them repentance and faith in 
Christ, and all the great doctrines of the 
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gospel. These they have embraced in- 
telligently ; and they endeavor, accord- 
ing to the grace given them, to reduce 
the whole to practice. An interesting 
feature of the work here is, that it has 
extended to a few females. I think it 
was stated that at least three gave evi- 
dence of piety. 

I perceived the same marks of a gen- 
uine work of grace here as at the last 
place which I visited. A supreme regard 
for the word of God, a spirit of prayer, 
and great conscientiousness, seem to 
characterize them. I felt myself at once 
in the midst of brethren and sincere in- 
quirers after the truth; and my heart 
was greatly cheered and comforted by 
the evidence of their piety. There is no 
more satisfying evidence that this work 
among the Armenians is the Lord’s, than 
the fact that it makes such delightful 
progress in places where very little direct 
missionary labor is performed. No one 
could be five minutes with these breth- 
ren without perceiving that they have 
imbibed the spirit of the gospel, and love 
its truth. 

On the Sabbath I preached to them in 
the morning. As they have suffered 
much persecution recently, I endeavored 
to encourage and strengthen their hearts, 
by proving, from the word of God, the 
certainty of the triumphs of the gospel 
over all opposing obstacles. Soon after 
dinner another party came ; and we read 
the Scriptures and conversed on various 
religious topics, and, at their request, I 
closed the interview with prayer. To- 
wards evening another party came, and 
the time was spent in a similar way. 
They were exceedingly interested and 
attentive. They are hungering after the 
truth, and rejoice in the opportunity of 
listening to its exhibitions; and it is a 
delightful privilege to pour into their 
minds the saving doctrines of the gospel. 

The persecution alluded to had some- 
what scattered them, and diminished the 
number of apparent inquirers. But they 
are beginning to recover from the panic, 
and to assemble again on the Sabbath 
for worship. One party meet in the 
house and another out in the open fields. 
‘Several, for the first time within a con- 
siderable period, united with them during 
my visit; and all seem to be gradually 
returning. One of these,—a man ad- 
vanced in age, and now one of the pri- 
mates of the place,—interested me in a 
high degree. His solicitude to know the 
truth began several years ago, and appar- 
ently declined; but recently he has 





waked up anew, and his views of truth 
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are extremely clear and correct. He 
called to see me daily, and we always 
had very interesting conversations. In 
none of the hopefully pious was I more 
interested than in him. May the Lord 
graciously raise him up as a defender of 
the truth in this place, and of those who 
are in pursuit of it! 


Other Villages visited. 


Mr. Schneider, as also the Armenian assistant 
who accompanied him, subsequently visited other 
villages. He gives his impressions respecting 
these places in the following remarks. 


In all the region through which I 
passed, there has been more or less per- 
secution. In one place where there 
were a dozen or more gospel readers, 
who often met to peruse the Scriptures 
and for prayer, three of them were pub- 
licly beaten for their evangelical senti- 
ments. The head man of the Armenians 
assembled the villagers, and then in- 
quired, first of the old, secondly, of the 
middle aged, and lastly, of the young, 
whether they wished any persons of this 
religion among them. On receiving a 
reply in the negative, he ordered them to 
be beaten. As the village is wholly Ar- 
menian, and there was no Turkish officer 
in the village, he had sent for one from a 
neighboring place. This person finding 
that he was to beat innocent men, who 
had no crime laid to their charge, said 
he could not doit. His heart failed him. 
They then gave him rakee,—of which 
many Turks are very fond,—to drink for 
about half an hour. By this time he was 
ready to commence his work, and laid 
the stripes on so heavily that the death 
of one of the men was reported as the 
consequence. This report, however, was 
unfounded; but, without doubt, they 
were most cruelly scourged. 

On account of this persecuting spirit, 
there is not so much open interest, in 
many places, as there would otherwise 
appear. Many are afraid to acknowl- 
edge their convictions, and, therefore, 
stand back. But the spirit of inquiry 
has by no means been effectually check- 
ed. These violent measures have drawn 
public attention, every where, to the gos- 
pel. There is not an Armenian village 
in all that region, where the simple truths 
of the Bible, in contradistinction from 
the prevailing errors and superstitions, 
have not been, or are not now, more or 
less discussed. Though many have been 
inspired with fear, to many also the fact 
has been made known, that they are not 








building upon the foundation of the a 
tles and prophets, Christ himself being 
the corner stone. 
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LETTER FROM MR. WRIGHT, JULY 1, 
1845 


Station at Wheelock. 


Mr. Wricat is still prosecuting his work as 
a missionary at Wheelock. From his last anny. 
al report a few extracts are made, which show 
that the Choctaws continue to receive many 
tokens of the divine favor. 


The Holy Spirit appears still to make 
the preaching of the truth effectual to 
the salvation of souls. This saving in. 
fluence is, however, less apparent than 
formerly ; especially has this been the 
case during the last half year. Stil} 
numbers, during this period, have been 
gathered into the fold of Christ, the 
fruits, as I think, of a season of refresh- 
ing in former years. At one of our 
preaching places there is considerable 
seriousness ; and eight or ten appear to 
be sincerely seeking the way of life, 
who, I trust, may hereafter be brought 
into the church. But we are obliged to 
lament that of late there have been com- 
paratively few cases of conviction and 
true conversion. We are still permitted, 
however, to rejoice over those who have 
been brought into the fold of the great 
and good Shepherd; for the most of 
them, by their consistent and exemplary 
Christian course, give satisfactory evi- 
dence of their heavenly birth. 

There are nine preaching places con- 
nected with this station, two new ones 
having been added during the past year. 
One of these is from sixty to seventy 
miles distant, through a broken moun- 
tainous region of country. C. C. Cope- 
land, Israel] Folsom and Pliny Fisk, who 
are under the care of the Presbytery, 
render their assistance in giving instruc- 
tion at these several places on the Sab- 
bath. 


The two last named persons are native Choe- 
taws. The state of the church will appear from 
the following extract. 


Thirty-six on profession, and two by 
letter, have been received into com- 
munion with the church during the year 
ending July 1, 1845. Within the same 
period, six have died, most of them giving 
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cheering evidence that to them to die 


was gain. Two have been excommuni- 
cated and ten have removed their relation 
to other churches. 
Although, as remarked above, the 
aching of the gospel is not attended 
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|have not been in vain. Of those who 
| united with the church on profession, the 
past year, three were members of the 
| School. 


| ‘The desire of the Choctaws for improvement 


with that divine power to the unconvert- | is illustrated by the following paragraph. 


ed, at present, which has sometimes been 
witnessed, yet to most of those in 
the church the Word appears precious. 
Prayer meetings are maintained, and are 
often seasons of refreshing from the pre- 
sence of the Lord. And it has been a 
pleasing trait in the Christian character 
of the recent converts, that they have 
delighted in prayer. 


Respecting the boarding school at Wheelock, 
Mr. Wright speaks as follows : 


The boarding school at this station is 
still regarded with undiminished, if not 
with increasing, favor and confidence by 
the Choctaws. The success that has 
attended this and the other female schools, 
has had a very happy influence upon 
them. The importance of female edu- 
cation is now beginning to be felt and 
acknowledged; and a desire for the 
education of their daughters is taking 
deeper root in the hearts of the more en- 
lightened parents. During the first part 
of the year, this school consisted of tifty- 


At Wheelock there is a Sabbath 
‘school, embracing thirty-five or forty 
| pupils, besides the children of the board- 
_ing school, There are seven other 
, schools connected with, and more or less 
| under, the influence of this station. One 
| of these is taught on Saturday only, while 
the others are taught on Saturday and 
the Sabbath. With two exceptions these 
schools are instructed altogether by na- 
| tive teachers. Six of these schools are 
| preaching places, at all of which are 
attentive hearers of the gospel. These 
seven schools of which I am speaking, 
‘are aided by an appropriation of fifty 
dollars a year from the national funds, 
for the purchase of books and the support 
of the teachers. Reading, writing and 
arithmetic, in the native language most- 
ly, are taught. Connected with these 
schools there are about four hundred 
learners, three hundred of whom are 
regular attendants, embracing children, 
youth and the middle aged. At some of 
| the schools they come from six or eight 








two regular attendants; forty of these or even ten miles. They meet on Fri- 
were boarded at Wheelock, twenty-four | day evening, bringing their coarse pro- 
being on the appropriation. During the visions with them, and staying at the 
latter part of the year, the school has school-house two days and nights, with- 
been much interrupted by the measles, | out apparent weariness. Mr. Fisk, a 
which have prevailed extensively through | short time before he lost his voice, attend- 
the nation. In consequence of this, the ed one of these schools, where he found 
sumber has been less and the attendance about sixty eagerly engaged in study, 
more irregular. Still the pupils have and where he spoke six times to atten- 
made very perceptible and encouraging tive and interested hearers, during the 
proficiency in their studies. Habits have two days’ session of the school. Beside 
been acquired, which will enable them to | the seven schools now referred to, there 
study with more advantage hereafter.|are as many more in this district of a 
The education of the he rt, as well as of | similar character, and aided in the same 








the intellect, holds a prominent place in | way. 
our teaching; and our efforts, I trust, | 
PAiseellanics. 


TOLERATION IN INDIA. 


Ose of the most serious hinderances to the 


spread of Christianity in India, has grown out of | 


the Hindoo law of inheritance. It has been gene- 
tally supposed that the loss of property was in- 


separable from a profession of the Christian faith | 


on the part of a native; and this impression has 
naturally and necessarily operated very injuri- 
ously upon the plans and efforts of all missionary 
institutions. From the following communication 
itis apparent that this obstacle will soon be re- 
moved ; and that all Hindoos will be at perfect 
liberty to embrace whatever religion they choose, 














without any prejudice to their rights or interests. 
This must be regarded as another of those events 
which, in the providence of God, are preparing 
the way for the ultimate triumph of the gospel in 
India. The following article has been furnished 
by Mr. Allen, of the Bombay mission. 


All who have any knowledge of India, 
have heard that the Hindoos are divided into 
different and distinct classes, called castes ; 
and that such divisions have an unhappy in- 
fluence on the state and character of the 
people. These divisions the Hindoos believe 
to be of divine origin ; and the rules for pre- 
serving and perpetuating them make an im- 
portant part of the Hindoo religion. The 
origin of these divisions is not well ascertain- 
ed, as they commenced prior to any au- 
thentic history of this country. It is well 
known, however, that since their origin im- 
os alterations have taken place in them. 

he Hindoos are generally agreed that one 
of the four original castes has become ex- 
tinct; while the other three have become so 
much divided and subdivided that no one 
pretends to know the number of castes that 
practically exist among the people, generally 
called Hindoos, and who profess the Hindoo 
religion. 

It is not easy, even for those who have 
lived long in this country, to form any ade- 
quate conception of the unhappy influence 
of these divisions of caste on the social state 
and moral character of the people. A _ pro- 
minent object in view evidently was to per- 
petuate the power and influence of the he- 
reditary priesthood—the brahmins—the au- 
thors of the Hindoo religion. Hence they 
were much interested in preventing any 
changes in the principles of this religion, 
and also in making any renunciation of it for 
‘another system as difficult as possible. It is 
one of the rules which are common to all the 
different classes or castes into which the 
Hindoos are divided, that when any person 
so far violates any of the rules of caste that 
he is excluded from the particular caste to 
which he belongs, he is to be regarded as 
dead, and funeral ceremonies are to be per- 
formed for him. From this time his friends, 
—as parents, wife, children, whatever these 
may be,—are never to know him again, or 
to speak of him as being alive. His property 
belongs to his legal heirs, who are expected 
at once to take possession of it; for the rules 
of caste, in all such cases, are to be the laws 
of the country. 

To renounce the Hindoo religion for 
another system has always been regarded as 
deserving immediate exclusion from caste : 
and when any persons were thus excluded, 
it was the duty of kings and princes and 
magistrates, of every kind, to enforce the 
rules of each concerning them personally 
and all that pertained to them. Hindoo 
rulers were seldom, if ever, wanting in 
energy and cruelty toward such persons or 
classes of people. The Mohammedans had 
no respect for the Hindoo religion, and 
showed little regard for their customs or 
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usages; and the rules of caste conce 
property were never enforced by Moham- 
medan princes in respect to any Hindoos 
who embraced the Mohammedan religi 
Nor were the rules of caste enforced } 
Roman Catholic governors in respect to an 
Hindoos who embraced the Romish faith, 

The English, unlike the Mohammedans 
and Romanists, never avowed the conversion 
of the heathen to their own faith to be one of 
their motives for coming to India, or for ex. 
tending their conquests in this country, or 
for retaining possession of any part of jt 
which had once become subject to them, 
Their general policy was to make no inno. 
vation upon the customs and usages of the 
inhabitants, unless for urgent and obvious 
reasons. They established the rule of ad- 
ministering justice according to the Moham- 
medan laws for the Mohammedan population, 
and according to the Hindeo laws for the 
Hindoo population. The administration of 
these laws became gradually somewhat 
modified by acts of Parliament—especially at 
the seats of the different presidencies—anq 
also by statutes enacted by the Indian go- 
vernment. No laws, however, were 
which in any way affected the Hindoo laws 
of inheritance connected with the loss of 
caste. And it was every where believed 
among Europeans and natives, that if an 
Hindoo should profess the Christian religion, 
their property would at once be claimed 
those who would be the legal heirs in the 
event of his death, and that the claims and 
rights of these persons to it would be sup- 
ported and established in the courts of law. 
Many cases occurred in which persons lost 
all their property by becoming Christians, 
submitting quietly to such loss, because 
were told by the most competent judges that 
while the Hindoo laws of inheritance con- 
tinued as they were, it would be of no use 
whatever to take any legal measures on the 
subject. This was literally suffering the loss 
of all things for Christ’s sake. 

This was — a strange state fora 
country to be in which was subject toa 
Christian nation, and where the administra- 
tion of the laws was in the hands of profes- 
sedly Christian magistrates. Europeans who 
were opposed to the progress of Christianity 
among the native population, or who were 
indifferent to it, were desirous that this state 
of things should continue. It was often said 
by such persons, in newspapers, journals, on 
public occasions, and even in Parliament, 
that government could not alter the Hindoo 
laws of inheritance, resting as these did upon 
their religion, without violating pledges and 
engagements it had made to the people of 
India. No attempt was made to show when, 
where, or by whom the pledges or engage- 
ments had been made, but such public, con- 
fident and reiterated assertions were made, 
and by persons who, it was supposed, would 
not say such things unless they kaew them 
to be true, that many friends of the mission- 
ary cause believed that some such pledges 
or engagements must really have a place in 
some proceedings of the government. 
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jdea was very pleasing to the native popula- 
tion generally, who are opposed to the pro- 
of Christianity. They affected to be- 
| and probably many of them did really 
believe, that the English government was 
not only under obligation, by its own en- 
ements, to enforce the Hindoo laws of 
inheritance in respect to any who should 
embrace the Christian religion; but that the 
vernment could never change these laws 
without violating its engagements to all the 
Hindoo population. And these never-to-be 
abrogated laws, they believed, would prove 
to be the great and effectual obstacle to the 
conversion of the Hindoos generally; and 
that while the people were governed by such 
laws, the Christian religion never would 
make much progress among them. 

This state of the native population,—so 
unfavorable to the progress of Christianity, 
—was the subject of much anxious inquiry 
and consideration among missionaries, and all 
who were in any way connected with, or 
felt interested in, the missionary cause. Ef- 
forts were made, at different times, to effect 
a change in such unreasonable and intolerant 
laws. Petitions, carefully prepared and nu- 
merously signed, were once despatched to 

land to be forwarded to both houses of 
ciement. But persons who were un- 
friendly to the desired change, found means, 
for a long time, to prevent any thing effectu- 
al being done. The first legislative measure, 
I believe, on this subject, was in 1832; 
when the Bengal government passed an act 
that no native who should change his reli- 
gion, should be deprived of any property or 
right to which, but for such change, he 
would have a just right or claim. This 
enactment, if properly applied,* would seem 
toremove the unhappy part of the Hindoo 
law of inheritance, which pressed so heavily 
on Christian converts. This law was passed 
before the last renewal of the East India 
Company's charter, when each presidency 
made its own laws, and had its own separate 
code. This law, therefore, applied only to 
those parts of India which were then subject 
to the Bengal government. 

On the renewal of the East India Compa- 
ny’s charter, in 1334, provision was made for 
the appointment of a body to be called the 
Indian Law Commission, who were to pre- 

a system of civil and criminal laws for 
all India, adapted to all classes of its popula- 
tion. To this Commission all who felt anx- 
ious for the progress of the gospel in India, 
looked for some equitable enactment which 
would supersede the unreasonable and intol- 
erant Hindoo laws of inheritance. The In- 
dian Law Commission was appointed; and 
Mr. T. B. Macauley, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, was put at the 
head of it. Mr. Macauley came to India, 
remained in Calcutta for a considerable time, 





*The Bengal papers say that this law,—for some 
reasons which I have not seen stated,—did not gene- 
rally, in its application, secure the objects intended by 
it, and that some further legislative enactment was 
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and, in connection with the other members 
of the Commission, prepared a civil and crim- 
inal code for all parts of the country and for 
all classes of people subject to the East India 
Company. It was necessary, however, that 
this code should be approved by Parliament 
before it could come into operation. Some 
causes which have not, so far as I know, 
been communicated to the public, have hith- 
erto prevented, and general report says are 
likely in future to prevent, this code’s being 
laid before Parliament for consideration. 

Since the charter of the East India Com- 
pany was renewed in 1834, the power of 
legislating for all India,—for the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies as well as for 
Bengal,—is vested in the Governor General 
in Council. Inthe early part of this year 
they published in the government gazette 
the draft of an act of which the following are 
two of the sections : * 


11. Provided always that no Hindoo or Mo- 
hammedan shall, in consequence of my thing in 
this act contained, by renouncing the Hindoo or 
Mohammedan religion, lose any rights or proper- 
ty, or deprive any other person of any mghts or 


property. 

12. And itis hereby enacted that so much of 
o — and Mohammedan law as inflicts for- 
eiture of rights or property upon any renouncing, 
or who be odes cacintel tom, rf commpaall 
of either of these religions, shall cease to be en- 
forced as law in the courts of the East India 
Company. 


It might naturally be expected that the 
publication of such a proposed law would 
excite the opposition of those who are averse 
to the progress of Christianity. In Bombay 
there was much consultation and murmuring 
among the Hindoo part of the community. 
It is not generally known whether any peti- 
tion or memorial on the subject was sent to 
the general government. The reply of the 
government, several years ago, to a petition 
signed by several thousands of the principal 
inhabitants of Bombay, praying that some 
laws might be enacted which would restrain 
missionary operations, check the progress of 
religious inquiry, and so prevent conver- 
sions to Christianity, was not such as would 
encourage them to engage in further efforts 
of this kind. In Madras the Hindoos made 
a great effort, called a public meeting, pre- 
pared a memorial and sent it to the Governor 
General in Council. Memorials were also 
got up in Calcutta and sent to the govern- 
ment. The result of this proposed law, and 
the feelings thus manifested, and the opinions 
expressed, or the protests made against it, 
were looked for with much interest. 

A few days ago, one of the Calcutta pa- 
pers contained the reply of the government 
to the petitions or memorials which had been 
received. The reply is in the form of a 
letter, addressed by the chief secretary to 





* This is the form of a contemplated law, which is 
published for general information ; and, at some future 
Sng time, is to be taken into consideration with 

opinions which have been obtained, and the ob- 
jections which have been received, concerning it. 








the chairman of the public meeting in 
Madras, at which the memorial from that 
place was adopted; as that memorial was 
the most able, and of a character to deserve 
particular consideration. Copies of this letter 
were sent to those who sent the other me- 
morials. So this letter, containing, as it 
does, the views of the government, is in 
effect a reply to all the memorials received 
on the subject. The following is the reply : 


Sir,—l am directed to acknowledge the re- 
eeipt of a memorial from a meeting of Hindoo 
inhabitants of the presidency of Fort St. George, 
held at the Hindoo Literary Society’s Rooms, on 
the 2d April last, of which meeting you were the 


an. 

2. The memorialists pray that clauses 11, 12 
and 13, may be expunged from the draft act for 
establishing a Lex Loci in British India, which 
was published on the 15th January, 1845. As 
they appear to labor under considerable misap- 
prehension as to the principles which guide the 
government in legislating for the native inhabi- 
tants of India, I am directed to communicate to 
you the following observations for their informa- 
tuon 


3. her enactment to — Se wenn 
rinci object, is, “ that so much of t in- 
doo = Mechamereden Law as inflicts forfeiture 
rights or property upon any party renouncing, 
or who has S enten rng he comune 
of either of those religions, shall cease to be en- 
forced as law in the courts of the East India 
Company.” 
4. The memorialists declare that ‘such a spo- 
liation would be a breach of faith on the part of 
the Indo-British government, incompatible with 
the e ments of former governments.” 

5. The principle which guides the government 
of India is, that all the religions professed by any 
of + tee shall be equally tolerated and pro- 
tec 


6. The government acts upon this principle, 
not on account of any engagement it has come 
under, (for no such engagement exists,) but be- 
. Cause it is just and right so to act. 

7. If the government were to deviate ever so 
widely from this principle, it could not justly be 
reproached with breach of faith, though it might 
justly be reproached with partiality and intole- 
France. 

8. Itis just and right te tolerate a Hindoo in 
the exercise of his religion, and to protect him 
from any loss of property on account of the pro- 
fession and exercise of religion. 

9. But the Hindoo religion is not the only re- 
or which the government is bound to consider. 

e Christian religion, the Mohammedan relig- 
ion, and al! others which exist in the country, 
have claims (quite independent of the fact, that 
one of them is the religion of the government 
itself) to the same impartial protection ; and if a 
Hindoo becomes a Christian or a Mohammedan, 
it is just and right that he too should be protected 
against any loss of property on account of the 
profession or exercise of the religion he has 
adopted. 

10. If the government refuses to protect such a 
— against the loss of any property, to which, 

t for his change of religion, he would be enti- 
tled, the Christian and Mohammedan communi- 
ties would have just cause of complaint, and the 
government, consistently with its own principles, 
could give no answer to their complaint. 

11. In such a case too if the notion entertained 
by the memorialists, that the government has 
entered into an engagement on the subject, were 
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correct, the Mohammedan community mj 
justly allege that the engagement had 
re; ed, and the faith o ‘overnment b 

2. For in every one of legislative mea. 
sures adduced by the memorialists, and 
upon by them as en; ments entered into 
the government, the Mohammedan religion is put, 
as it certainly ought to be, upon a footing of 
equality with the Hindoo religion. 

13. ir the government were really pledged to 
enforce ever — of Hindoo law, it would 
be equally p edged to enforce every provision of 
Mohammedan law. 

14. ‘I'he memorialists cannot be ignorant that 
the Mohammedan law does not permit a Moham. 
medan, who has been converted from the Hindoo 
religion, to be deprived of any property, or sub. 
oo to any disadvantage, im consequence of 

is conversion. 

15. In the ease, then, of a Hindoo who has 
become a Mohammedan, if it be really true that 
the _—~— is pledged to enforee the whole 
of the Mohammedan law, the community who 
follow that law would justly complain if the goy. 
ernment were to deny to such a Mohammedag 
me part of the rights which his own law promises 
tohim. But the government, being in truth not 
bound by any engagement, is happily free to 
make such provisions for the conjuncture as shal} 
be equitable, not to one class only, but to all 
classes of its subjects. 

16. But putting aside the incorrect notice of ap 
engagement on the part of the government to ab- 
stain from any alterations of the existing statutes 
and regulations, the Mohammedans have ap 
unquestionable right to insist upon all the advan. 
tages which the Taw, as it now stands, confers 
upon them. ‘I'he statute to which the memorial- 
ists appeal, the 2Ist Geo. LII., ¢. 70, provides 
“that their inheritance and succession to 
rents and goods, and all matters of cea 
dealing between party and party, shall be deter- 
mined, in the case of Mohammedans by the laws 
and usages of Mohammedans; and in case of 
Gentoos, by the laws and usages of Gentoos; 
and when only one of the parties shall be a Mo- 
hammedan or a Gentoo, by the laws and 
of the defendant.” So that, according to the 
statute which the memorialists (however errone- 
ously) consider, and rejoice in considering, as 
irrevocable law, a convert from the Hindoo to the 
Mohammedan religion who has got possession of 
his Hindoo ancestors’ property, is entitled to 
retain it against the Hindoo claimants. 

17. If the memorialists were to act consistently 
upon their own doctrine, that the unjust portion 
of the Hindoo law of inheritance can in no case 
without a breach of faith, cease to be administered 
by the courts of British India, they ought to ask 
government immediately to alter this law, instead 
of asserting that it is an irrevocable engagement. 
They ought to ask that so much of it as enabled 
a convert to the Mohammedan faith to defeat the 
unjust provision of the Hindoo law of inheritanee, 
should be immediately repealed. ‘They are quite 
right not to ask this, because they must know 
that an impartial government would never accede 
to such a request ; but they are as inconsistent in 
applauding the statute, as they are wrong im 
supposing that it is a law which can neither be 
repealed nor altered. 

18, Upon an occasion of this sort, it is proper 
to advert to the history of this country. 

19. When the Hindoos became, by conquest, 
the subjects of a Mussulman prince, they were 
deprived of their own law of inheritance if they 
entered the courts of justice, and compelled to 
submit to the Mohammedan law. 

20. From this injustice, the Hindoos have bees 
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ivered by the British government, and they 
— peotsoted in the Siepened of their own 
Jaws of inheritance. The government will con- 
tinue that protection to them, but it will not suffer 
them to force their law upon persons who have 
chosen to quit the Hindoo community. Those 

ns are entitled to the same toleration and 
protection as the Hindoos, and they will receive 
same. 

“1. How completely the Hindoo law of inheri- 
tance was set aside under the Mohammedan do- 
minion, may be seen from the remonstrance 
made in the year 1772 by the Naib Dewan of 
Moorhedabad, inst a declaration of the British 
government of Bengal, that “ matters respecting 
inheritance, and the particular laws and usages 
of castes of the Gentoos, should be decided by the 
established magistrates, assisted by the proper 
s of the respective religions according to 

the law and usages of each.” 

22, The substance of this remonstrance is 

by the Law Commissioners in their report, 
upon which the Lex Loci act is founded, from the 
sixth report of the Committee of the Secretary, 
inted to inquire into the state of the East 

ia Company, as follows :— 

«The Council of Revenue, in a letter to the 
President in Council, 1772, a remonstrance of the 
Naib Dewan respecting that of the instruc- 
tions in the last letter of the President and Coun- 
cil, which directed, that in cases of the inheritance 
of the Gentoos, the magistrate should be assisted 
by the brahmins of the caste to which the parties 

In that memorial, the Naib wan 
ly remonstrates against allowing a brahmin 
to be called in the decision of any matter of in- 
heritance or other dispute of Gentoos ; that since 
the establishment of the Mohammedan dominion 
in Hindoostan, the brahmins had never been ad- 
mitted to any such jurisdiction; that to order a 
istrate of the faith to decide in conjunction 
wih a brahmin, would be repugnant to the rules 
of the faith, and an innovation peculiarly improper 
in a country under the dominion of a Mussulman 
emperor ; that where the matter in dispute can 
be decided by a reference to brahmins, no inter- 
ruption had ever been given to that mode of de- 
cision; but that where they think fit to resort to 
the established judicature of the country, they 
must submit to a decision according to the rules 
and principles of the law, by which alone these 
courts are authorized to judge. 

“That there would be the greatest absurdity in 
such an association of judicature, because the 
brahmin would determine according to the pre- 

and usages of his caste, and the magistrates 
must decide according to those of the Moham- 
medan law. 

“That in many instances the rules of the Gen- 
too and Mussulman law, even with respect to 
inheritance and succession, differ materially from 
each other.” 

23. The British government delivered the Hin- 
doos from this oppression, and gave them the free 
enjoyment of their own law of inheritance. In 
the same spirit of justice and impartiality, the 

vernment of Bengal enacted the 9th section of 
the Regulation VII. of 1832, to prevent that law 
of inheritance which the government had restored 
to the Hindoos, from being converted into an 
instrument of oppression against those who have 
ceased to be Hindoos. This law has been the 
law in Bengal since 1832, and has never been 
complained of as being oppressive or as a breach 
of any engagement entered into between the gov- 
ernment and the Hindoos ; and now, in the same 
spirit, the Governor-General of India in Council 
is about to extend that principle to the whole of 
the British Indian empire. 
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24. The chapter (Act 3,4, Wm. IV. c. 85) to 
which the memorialists justly refer as stre: 
ing their feeling of confidence in the British gov- 
ernment, contains the last of those provisions 
which the memorialists consider as pledges that 
the whole of the Hindoo law shall be forever 
enforced. 

25. ‘The supposed pledge is contained in the 
53d section of the charter act. ‘The memorial- 
ists have quoted a pote only of that section, It 
is proper to quote the whole :— 

** And whereas it is expedient that, subject to 
such special arrangements as local circumstances 
may require, a general system of judicial estab- 
lishments and police, to which all person what- 
ever, as well Europeans as natives, may be sub- 
ject, should be established in the said territories 
at an early period, and that such laws as may be 
applicable in common to all classes of the inhabi- 
tanis of the said territories, due regard being had 
to the rights, feelings and peculiar usages of the 
people, should be enacted ; and that all laws and 
customs having the force of law, within the same 
territories, should be ascertained and consolidated, 
and as occasion may require, amended ; be it 
therefore enacted, that the said Governor Gen- 
eral of India in Council, shall, as soon as con- 
veniently may be after the passing of this aet, 
issue a commission, and from time to time, com- 
missions, to such persons as the said Court of 
Directors, with the approbation of the said Board 
of Commissioners, shall recommend for that pur- 
pose, and to such other persons, if necessary, as 
the said Governor General in Council sha!l think 
fit, all such persons not exceeding, in the whole, 
at any one time, five in number, and to be styled, 
“The Indian Law Commissioners,” with all such 

ower which shall be necessary for the purposes 

ereinafier mentioned. And the said Commis- 
sioners shall fully inquire into the jurisdiction, 
powers and rules of the existing courts of justice 
and police establishments in the said territories, 
and all existing forms of judicial — and 
into the nature and operation of all laws, whether 
civil or criminal, written or customary, prevailing 
and in force in any part of the said territories, 
whether Europeans or others are now subject; 
and the said commissioners shall from time to 
time make reports, in which they shall fully set 
forth the result of their said inquiries ; and shall 
from time to time suggest such alterations as 
in their opinion be beneficially made in the said 
courts of justice and police establishments, forms of 
judicial procedure and laws, due regard being had 
to the distinction of castes, difference of religion, and 
the manners and opinions prevailing among different 
races and in different parts of the said territories.” 

26. The memorialists consider the sections of 
the Lex Loci act, against which they remonstrate, 
so completely at variance with the section of the 
charter act, that they think the law commission 
are not oe to propose such a law, and are 
prohibited from doing so by the charter from 
which its own existence and legislative powers 


are derived. 

27. So far is this section from being a pledge 
that the laws existing in the country shall not 
altered, that it is, on the contrary, an announce- 
ment that the legislature contemplated the altera- 
tion and amendment of them. It lays down, 
indeed, the principles which are to control and 
limit any proposed alterations; and the real 
question, therefore, is, whether the enactments in 
question infringe those principles. 

28. “It is expedient,” says the charter act, 
that “such laws as may be applicable in com- 
mon to all classes “s inh a y tae my 
territories, due re; being to rights 
feelings and poodins usages of the people, should 











be enacted; and again, the Jaw commissioners 
shall from time to time suggest such alterations 
as may in their opinion be benescially made in 
the said court of justice and police establishments 
forms of judicial procedure and laws, due 

being had to the distinction of castes, difference 
of religion and the manners and opinions prevail- 
ing among different races, and in different parts 

the said territories.” 

29. A law which provides that in a country 
where several different religions prevail, no man, 
to which ever of those religions fhe may belong, 
shall suffer loss of rights or property, because his 
conscience impels hin to a another, is “a 
law applicable in common to all classes of the in- 
habitants of the said territories,” and the law 
commissioners in suggesting such a law, have 
shown “due regard to the difference of religion 
and the manners and opinions prevailing amon 
different races and in different parts of the sai 
territories.”’ 

30. ‘The memorialists say that the twelfth clause 
will, if actually passed, annul the Hindoo law of 
inheritance. fj this were true, it would follow 
that the whole Hindoo law of inheritance consists 
of provisions for punishing freedom of conscience, 
ont the government might feel bound to annul it. 
But the Hindoo law of inheritance is far from 
— the unjust and barbarous thing here im- 
plied ; and the government can conscientiously 
continue to enforce the far greater part of its rules. 

31. The memorialists speak also of the pro- 

law as one which would ‘‘ compel the re- 
tions of the convert to reward his apostasy.” If 
this were a correct description, the law would be 
justly open to objection. ‘The law would pro- 
vide neither reward nor punishment for change 
of religious opinion. It should leave every man 
to the dictates of his understanding and his con- 
science, unbiassed by any motive of interest; and 
this is what the proposed law does. 

32. The memorialists say in paragraph 10, 
“ That the Law Commission, in thus summarily at- 
tempting an innovation, intended to deprive the 
Hindoo community of a national and legal right 
derived from their ancestors, and hitherto respect- 
ed by their European rulers, affords strong cause 

of ——— that such an innovation is only the 

prelude to others; that the security in person, 
property and religion, hitherto ensured to native 
subjects, is in d rof being taken from them ; 
and that the protection thus undermined in one 
instance, may eventually be denied them alto- 
gether. The power which deprives them of this 
privilege, can do so of another, and the spoilation 
of one is an intimation that all are liable to be 
similarly swept away.” 

33. The principles of legislation which have 
been stated in the course of this letter, ought to 
satisfy the memorialists that the —— 
thus expressed are groundless ; and though their 
law is not protected by a pl that its provis- 
ions shall be enforced throughout all futurity, it is 
protected by the determination of the government 
to preserve to the two great classes of its native 
subjects, the rules under which they have lived 
and to which they are attached, when those rules 
are not injurious to other classes. 

34. With regard to the objections made by the 
memorialists to the wording of the sections in 

tion, they will be taken into consideration, 
together with objections of the same kind made 
from other quarters, before the law is passed. 
The government is always glad to receive, and 
to attend to, suggestions intended to assist it in 
the endeavor to express its laws with all possible 
clearness and precision. 

35. It is the intention of government, for the 
more convenient arrangement of the new law, to 
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remove the three sections from the Lex Loci act, 
and to place them in a separate act. 

36. It may now be reasonably presumed that 
no other persons intended to offer objecti 
against this draft, than those who have already 
availed themselves of the ate afforded by 
the period of four months which has elapsed sinee 
the act was read a first time, being one 
beyond the time notified in the gazette for its re. 
consideration. The government, therefore, ip 
framing this answer to the memorialists, has had 
under its consideration, not only their memorial 
but the representations of all those who appear ig 
take any active interest in the questions to whj 
it relates ; and the confidence of the naa 
in the principles stated in this letter, has not been 
at all shaken by any of those representations, 

37. In conclusion, I am directed to state, that 
although the government is always desirous that 
the classes to be affected by its legislative mea- 
sures, should freely express their opinions upon 
the draft acts which it publishes, yet it is a source 
of deep regret to the Governor-General in Coup. 
cil, that at a period when public opinion, a 
great part of Hindoos, has become in a hi he 
gree tolerant and enlightened, a memorial found. 
ed upon doctrines of so opposite a character 
should have been presented by a respectable 
portion of that community. I have, &c., 

G. A. Busy, Nec. to the Govt. of India, 





This reply is interesting, as showing that 
the general government had given much 
consideration to the matters contained in the 
contemplated law, and also to the feeli 
opinions, statements and reasonings of 
memorialists. The letter distinctly declares 
that the opinion of the government’s 
bound by pledges and engagements to make 
no change in the Hindoo laws in religious 
matters, is entirely erroneous. No pledges 
of the kind were ever given; no such en- 
gagements were ever made. The govern- 
ment is free to enact such laws in reli 
matters, as the rights of individuals or classes 
require, and yet continue faithful to all their 
engagements, as they are to make laws con- 
cerning commerce or any other subject. 
These declarations, explicit as they are, and 
coming from the highest authority, will, it is 
hoped, effectually silence the contrary opin- 
ions as having no foundation. 

The reply is important as it sets forth the 
views of the government of India in matters 
of religion, and the principles which they in- 
tend to follow and establish in enacting and 
administering laws. 

It is stated, near the close of the reply, 
that the government intend to remove the 
articles objected to from this act, and make 
the matters to which they refer, the subject 
of a distinct act. What this act in its various 
provisions will be, remains to be seen. But 
we have reason to expect that they will be 
in accordance with the general principles set 
forth in this reply. In view of the present 
state and prospects of this subject, which, 
from the origin of missions in this country, 
has heen one great obstacle to the progress 
of the gospel, all who desire to see India, 
with its 100,000,000 of inhabitants, become a 
part of the spiritual kingdom of the Redeem- 
er, have reason to praise the Lord, and be 
encouraged in their prayers and efforts. 
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Recent Intelligence. 


american Board of Commissioners for foreign Hiisstons. 


Recent Entelligence. 


| only when they come to us in the most private 





Greece.—It was stated in the Herald for 
June that there was considerable excitement at 
Athens, growing out of an alleged attempt of Mr. 
King at proselytism while he was at Smyrna last | 
autumn. The original accusation was soon fol- | 
lowed by a charge that he had denied some of 
the leading doctrines of the Greek Church. He 
thought it advisable, therefore, to prepare and 

ish a full ““ Defence” of his views in relation 
to the Virgin Mary, transubstantiation, images 
and pictures, in which he quotes largely from 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Clemens, and others,— 
regarded with the highest veneration by the 
Greeks,—showing that they held the same senti- 
ments which he had promulgated. The distri- 
bution of this Defence began July 22. It was 
subsequently sent to all the professors in the Uni- 
versity, all the senators of the nation, all the min- 
isters of state, all the members of the Holy Synod, 
and to many other distinguished men. It seemed 
to produce “a powerful impression.” ‘Several 
persons of distinction who have read it, have given 
their voice decidedly in favor of it. Some have 
declared their entire conviction that the Virgin 
Mary ought not to be worshipped.” Others, 
however, have become very violent in their oppo- 
sition to Mr. King, and threats of personal injury 
have not been withheld. The first edition of the 
Defence has been nearly exhausted. 


Turxey.—A letter has been received from 
Mr. Van Lennep, giving an account of a visit to 
Tocat. On his way thither, by way of Samsoon 
and Amasia, he made inquiries respecting the 


manner. Most of them are afraid to have any 
intercourse with us. Nor is this strange, since 
there is nobody to restrain the wrath of their 
Bishop. ‘The city is filled with spies to inform 
him, if we, or any connected with us, visit the 
khans or any other place. On the Sabbath 
priests are sometimes stationed upon the house- 
tops, near our houses, to watch and see if any 
persons enter them. The moment an individual 
is detected in coming to us, he becomes a marked 
man and the object of the most hostile remarks. 
If he repeat his visits, he must inevitably suffer 
in some way. ‘The person whom I mentioned in 
my last journal as having suffered the most from 
the Bishop, left the place for Constantinople more 
than three months ago, as the hostility excited 
against him was so great that he could neither 
live in peace nor support his family. 


Mr. Peabody wrote again, July 30, “ For the 
last two weeks there has been a more encourag- 
ing state of things with us. Sabbath before last 
I had a service for Armenians, and the last Sab- 
bath, at which several persons were present who 
had never attended our meetings before.” 

‘Two weeks later Mr. Peabody wrote, “ A few 
Armenians were at our service last Sabbath, and 
also at the monthly concert. The Bishop is 
already alarmed on account of this new move- 
ment; and he has sent for a Jad of fifteen or six- 
teen, who has attended our meetings, and who 
has, for a considerable time past, exhibited much 
interest in the gospel, and has been making rapid 
progress in divine knowledge. More than a year 
since, he came to us for books ; but his father, as 
soon as he ascertained that he had them, returned 
them. Last spring the poor man fell from the 
top of his house, and, after lingering a week, 
died. Since this event the lad has called at my 
house often, even when none else have ventured 





progress of the gospel in the region through 
which he passed. “I find a spirit of inquiry,” 
says Mr. Van Lennep, “ generally diffused among 
the Armenians, though differing in degree in dif- 


| 


to come.” 


Mapras.—Mr, Winslow, in a letter dated 
July 9, says, “To a considerable extent the na- 





ferent places. Our books are sold to a certain | tive mind, so long a dead mass, is in a state of 
extent everywhere, in spite of opposition.” At} fermentation. ‘The conversions to Christianity of 
Toeat he found a very interesting state of things. | Jeading young men, in different places, have 
Some of the natives express au earnest desire for excited great opposition. Six have been recently 
the establishment of a missionary station in that | baptized in Caleutta by the Scotch missionaries. 
place. The Romanists are making strenuous| 4s they were from the schools, the native com- 
efforts to draw off the Armenians to their faith; | munity has been stirred up in a manner unprece- 
and there is a spirit of inquiry waked up which is dented since the law for abrogating suttee was 
very hopeful. proposed.” 
Under date of July 15, Mr. Peabody or Mr. Winslow also writes : 
from Erzeroom as follows: 
|. Our native church, which was partly scattered 
The spirit of persecution is as violent in this | by the opposition made by several members to a 
Eo as ever. It has not many opportunities, | test in respect to caste, is comin into a better 
ever, to exhibit itself, as our meetings have | state. The leading opposers are desirous of con- 
been suspended for several months, and we only | forming. ‘There are some candidates for ad- 
see a few of our friends occasionally, and then | mission to church privileges. ‘The most promising 








of the lads carried off from the English school at 
Chintadrepettah, because he wished to be bap- 
tized, is anxious to get back to us, as we hear. 
But he was taken to atemple near Trichinopoly, 
and is now one hundred miles off. His mother 
and brother, who were so violently opposed to his 
becoming a Christian, both died soon after. Our 
congregations are good at both stations; and [ 
trust the Lord is carrying on his work effectually, 
though not very obviously in the hearts of some. 
Four young men are now with me who meet as a 
theological class, and are anxious to be prepared 
to make known the gospel. 

Soutn Arrica.—Letters have been received 
from Mr. Grout, dated March 24 and June 12. 
From these it appears that Lord Stanley ratified 
the appointment of Mr. Grout as government 
missionary. Subsequently, however, Sir P. Mait- 
land, Governor at Cape Town, released Mr. 
Grout from his connection with the government, 
on his application for leave to come once more 
under the patronage of the Board. “I never 
préached,” says Mr. Grout, “to more attentive 

” 


West Arrica.—A French vessel of war ar- 
rived in the Gaboon river, May 5, with instruc- 
tions from the Minister of Marine to carry into 
execution the treaty claimed to have been made 
between the government of France and King 
Glass. A short time subsequently another vessel 
arrived with the same intention, and King Glass’s 
town was placed in a state of blockade about the 
first of July. The missionaries were the first to 
feel the restrictions which were laid upon the in- 
tercourse of the river in circumstances which were 
peculiarly trying. ‘The blockade was in operation 
at the date of the most recent communications ; 
but the future relations of the parties appear to be 

‘ very uncertain. The natives utterly refuse to 
accede to the demands of the French; but what 
course they will finally adopt, cannot as yet be 
predicted. It will be seen at once that our breth- 
ren need our sympathy and our prayers. 





Wome Proceedings. 
ANNIVERSARIES OF AUXILIARIES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tue anniversary of the Benevolent Society of 
Franklin County was held at Ashfield, October 
8, General Asa Howland, the President, being in 
the chair. There wasa very good representation 
of the pastors and churches. In the absence of 
the Treasurer, Lewis Merriam, Esq., his report 
was read by the President; after which Rev. 
Theophilus Packard, Jr., Sezretary of the Asso- 
ciation, submitted his annual report. Rev. S. B. 
Treat was present as the delegate of the Board, 
and addressed the meeting in behalf of foreign 
missions. ‘ 


Home Proceedings. 
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The annual meeting of the Benevolent Associa. 
tion of Hampden County was held at Cabotyille 
October 9 and 10, the President of the Society, 
Dr. Cooley, being in the chair. The annual ser. 
mon was preached by Dr. Cooley. In the ab. 
sence of the Treasurer of the Foreign Mission 
Society, Charles Merriam, Esq., his report was 
read by the Recording Secretary, Rev. A. 4. 
Wood. The report of the Secretary of the For. 
eign Mission Society, Rev. Samuel Wolcott, 
having been read, Rev. S. B. Treat addressed 
the meeting as a delegate of the Board. The 
number of pastors and others in attendance was 
very repectable. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The anniversary of Windham County North 
Ausxiliary was held at Thompson, September 16, 
Hon. Job Williams, the President, being in the 
chair. ‘The ‘Treasurer, G. Danielson, Esq., bei 
absent, the Secretary, Rev. Mr. Tillotson, read 
his report, showing that the receipts of the past 
year were one hundred and forty dollars more 
than those of the previous year. The Sec 
presented a verbal report, after which Rev. Messrs, 
Spaulding and Cowles, who attended as a deputa- 
tion from the Board, Dr. Dow and Prof. Larned 
addressed the meeting. ‘The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this auxiliary 
society, the American Board should be encour- 
aged, in view of present circumstances, to go 
forward and increase their operations, in the con- 
fidence that our churches will sustain them. 


Windham County South Auxiliary held its an- 
nual meeting at South Mansfield, September 17, 
the President, Rev. Mr. King, being in the chair, 
From the report of the Treasurer, Z. Storrs, Esq., 
it appeared that receipts of the last year did not 
differ materially from those of the previous year, 
The Secretary was prevented from submitting 
his report by ill health. Addresses were made 
by Messrs. Spaulding and Cowles, who attended 
as a delegation from the Board, Rev. Messrs, 
King, Atwood and others. The meeting was 
well attended and deeply interesting. 

Tolland County Auziliary held its anniversary 
at Somers, September 18, Hon. John Hall, the 
President, being in the chair. In the absence of 
the Treasurer, J. R. Flint, Esq., his report was 
read by. the Secretary, Rev. Mr. Marsh, showing 
an increase in the receipts of last year, over those 
of the previous year, of $453. After the report 
of the Secr€tary had been read, addresses were 
made by Rev. Messrs. Spaulding and Cowles, 
who attended as a deputation from the Board, 
Rev. Mr. Ely and others. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

Resolved, That this auxiliary society has learned 


with satisfaction the on of their foreign 
operations, proposed by the American Board of 
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missioners for Foreign Missions, and that we 
ae he gee of the same. 
Resolved, ‘That we feel it to be our duty to co- 
rate ‘with the Board in this effort, and to sus- 
tain it by our contributions and our prayers. 











DONATIONS, 


RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER, 


of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch Ch. 

Bow f R. T rbemupeoe, New York, Tr. (of wh. 
4 - D. ch. Ellenville, N. y. wh. cons. 

Rev. S. B. Aynes an H. 'M. 50 50 ;) 465 38 

Auburn & Vic. N. Y. H. Ivison, Jr. “7m. 

ay Ot Alling, 0 00 
Aurora, Pres. ch. wh. and prev. dona. 
cons. Sacem Town an H. M. 50; 


m. ¢. 15; 65 00 
Boradino. 2 8&2 
Candor, Coll. 30 00 
Danby, Cong. ch. 18,09 ; =e. 80.3; 21 09 
Genoa, Ist cong. ch. m. c. 116 5 Ist 

pres, ch. m. ¢. 24,33 ; cit &5 63,31; 91 80 
— Pres. ch. 41 91 


Scot 1 17—263 79 
Borestsile Co. Ms. Aux. So. W. Crocker, Tr. 
w. a Gent. and la, 20; m. 


c 35 00 
Po 4. ‘Co. WV. H. Aux. So. 
Gilmanton, Ist par. 75 
Meredith Bridge, Ch. and so. wh. and 
prev. dona. cons. Benzamin ‘TI’. 
Sanpoarn an H. M. 10 00—-10 75 


Berkshire Co. Ms. Aux. So. T. Green, Tr. 
Lanesboro’, 25 00 


New Mai lboro’, Ist cong. 80. 42 12 
ey do. 33 WO—100 12 
Boston, Ms. 8. A. Danforth 


(Of wh. ‘' Miss Sarah He ivae, dec’d, 
65,49 601 72 
alo Vie N. Y. Aux. So. J. Crocker, Agent. 
Fredonia, Mrs. Inewe 8. Exy, a thank 
off’g, wh. cons. her an H. M. 100 00 
Caledoma Co. Vt. Conf. of Chs., E. Jewett, Tr. 
Peacham, Cong. ch. and so. 21 00 
St. Johnsbury, 2d do, m. c. 80,24 ; E. 
and T. Fairbanks & Co. 100; 180 21—20] 24 
Chautauque Co. NV. Y. Aux. So. J. H. ‘Taylor, be 
Dunkirk, Pres. ch. 45 81 
Chittenden Co. Vt. Aux. So. M. A. Seymour, Tr. 
Burlington, Cong. ch. m. c. 444 
23 83 


Williston, ne —_ o . 
—— and Burlin » Cong. chs. 
= 11 73—-40 00 
Cumberland Co. Me. Aux. So. D. —, > 
Andover, Benev. so. 4 25 
Brunswick, Fem. miss. 80. 
Cumberland, m. ¢. 
Portland, An absent mem. of High- 
st. ch. 10 00—- 
Essex Co. North, Ms. Aux. So. J. Caldwell, Tr. 
Bradford, Mrs. Resecca Emerson, wh. 
and prev. dona. cons. her an H. M. 90 00 
Essex Co. South, Ms. Aux. So. C. M. as ae Tr. 
Rockport, A lady, 
Saugus, Cong. s * 5—1 25 
Franklin Co. Ms. — So. L. eee * Tr. 
Ashfield, Cong. so. 34 05 


70 00 


92 59 


Burksville, m, ¢. 471 
Conway, Cong. so. m. ¢ 38 20 
Green eld, 2d do. 17 35——94 31 


Geneva & Vic. N.Y. C. A. Cook, Agent. 
Canandaigua, Cong. ch. fem. miss. so. 60-60 
Geneva, Pres. ch. C. A. Cook, 25 00—-85 00 

Grafton Co. NW. H. Aux. 80. W. Green, Tr. 

Bristol, m. c. 9; two friends 6 ; 


15 00 
Greene Co. N. Y. Aux. So. Doct. J. Doane, Agent. ~ 


Catskill, Pres. ch. 90,26 ; m. c. 20,85 ; lll 
Hampden Co. Ms. Aux. So. C. Merriam, Tr. 
Boers A fiiend, 75 


Hartford Co. Ct. Aux. "So. H. A. Perkins, Tr. 

Bristol, La. 93 24 

East Granby, Cong. #0. m. c. 16 08 
rd; Centre so. m, c. 6 17 


Donations. 








South Windsor, Coll. 29.85; m. ec. 
12,45 ; Wapping so. m. c. 7 190 5 
Suffield, La. 
West Hartford, Abigail P. Talcott. 
Windsor, La. wh, cons. v. THEO- 
pore A. Leere an H. M. 51 06—289 92 
Hartford Co. South, Ct. Aux. So. H. S. Ward, Tr. 
N. Britain, Coll. 41,36 ; m. c. 19,20 ; ded. c. 
note 1 ; 59 56 
Kennebec Co. Me. Conf. of Chs. B. Nason, Tr. 
Chesterville, Rev. J. Sewall, 5 
Hallowell, Little girls so. for Madras 
miss. 10 00. 
Pittston, A boy, 90—1 
Lincoln Co. Me. Aux. So. Rev. E. Seabury, Tr. 
Bath, Winter-st. cong. so. miss. asso, 
(of wh. fr. F. Clark, for Frances 
L. Clark, Ceylon, 2/3) 23 00 
New Castle, Damariscotta ch. and so. 25 00 
Wiscasset, Fem. miss. so. 6 22 
Woolwich, Cong. ch, and so. 23 20—-77 42 
Merrimack Co. N. H. Aux. So. G. Hutchins, Tr. 
Pittsfield, Cong. so. 
Monroe Co. & Vie. N. Y.E. Ely, Tr. 
Churchville, Pres. ch. 1 


5 90 


114 


Rochester, Jd do. 9 37 

hweden, do. 15 50 

Wheatland, Ist do. 10,54 ; P. 8.5; 5 15 54—-51 55 
New Haven Co. East, ‘Ct. Aux. So. A. H. 


Maltby, Agent. 
Clinton, Cong. ch. m. 4 
New London & Vic. Ct. _— _ C. Chew, Tr. 
Stonington, Ist cong. ch. m. 
—, a ov & Brooklyn, ae So. J. W. 


(of m4 "te “a. G. and A. W. Benson, 30; 


1 33 


Mis. E. H. R. Brooklyn, 5 ;) 372 94 
Norfolk Co. Ms. Aux. So. Rev. s. Harding, Tr. 
Roxbury, Eliot ch. and so. m. c. 21, 
54; a fiiend, 5; 54 
Stoughton, Fem. benev. so. 15 00—-41 54 
Norwich & Vic. Ct. Aux. So. J. Otis, Tr. 
Noiwich, 4th ch, and so. 8. s. for chil. in 
Madras, 
Orleans Co. Vt. Aux. So. T. Jameson, Tr. 
Greensboro’, Cong. ch. m. c. 5,80; a 
widow, decd, av. of an over coat, 
Reashengh, Cong. ch. m. c. 12 10-—27 90 
Palestine Mise. So. Ms. E. Alden, Tr. 
Braintree, Ist par. juv. miss. so. for ed. of a 
Jewish girl, 19 00 
Penobscot Co. Me. Aux. So E. F. Duren, Tr. 
Bangor, Soc. of ing. in Theolog. sem. 
3,45, Ist cong ch. and so, m. c. 17 ; 
Martha Edes, decd, 5 ; 25 45 
Garland, La. 175 
Old Town, Cong. ch. m. e. 15 75—42 95 
Pilgrim Asso. Ms. J. Robbins, Tr. 
ingston, 2d cong. ch and so. 35,50; m. c. 
20 ; int. 1; m. c. 13,50; 70 00 


Rhode Island, Aux. So. 
Little Compton, Fem. benev. so. 31 00 
Providence, Brown Univ. Soph. class, 15 00 
Tiverton Four Corneis, Amicable 
cong. 80. 00—85 00 
Rockingham Co. NV. H. Conf. of Chs. 8. H. Piper, Tr. 
South New Market, Cong. ch. m. c. 7 530 
St. Lawrence Co. N. Y. Aux. So. J. Smith, Tr. 
Gouverneur, Pres. ch. E. W. 50; m.¢ 17,83; 67 83 
Somerset Co. Me. Aux. So. C. Selden, | it. 


Bloomfield, Cong. so. 11 50 

Madison, A friend, 2 00 

Skowhegan, Chh. 1 52. 

Solon Village, M. Bodweli, 3 00—-18 02 
Taunton & Vic. Ms. Aux. So. 

Pawtucket, Gent. 101 60 

Rehoboth, Ch. and so. 10 00—111 00 


Valley of the Mississippi, Aux. So. G. L. 
Weed, Tr. 

Washington Co, Vt. Aux. So. J. W. Howes, Tr. 
Waren, J. V. Dolbear, 

Washington Co. N. Y. Aux. So. M. Freeman, Tr. 
North Granville, Pres. ch. m. c. 

Watertown & Vic. N. Y. Aux. So. A. ~~ Tr. 
Cape Vincent, Ch. i 40 
Leyden, Rev. Mr. Kimball, 5; Mrs. 

. 8. and daughter, 3; 8. H. 1,50; 
a widow, av. of ear rings, 12c.; 9 
Martinsburgh, Ch. P 1] 


69 00 
150 











Sacket’s Harbor, Pres. ch. (of wh. to 
cons. Rev. Esenezea G. Town- 
senp an H. M. 50 ;) 100 

Watertown, a dec’d daughter, av. of 
gold watch, 60; coll. at meeting 
of Utica Synod, 83,75 ; 143 75—275 77 

Windham Co. Vt. Aux. So. A. E. Dwinell, Tr. 

Putnam, I. Grout, 10 00 

Windham Co. North, Ct. Aux. So. G. Danielson, Tr. 
N. Woodstock, J. Child, 10 00 
8. Woodstock, Cong. ch. m. c. 14 88—-24 88 
Windham Co. South, Ct. Aux. So, Z. Storis, Tr. 
Voluntown and Sterling, La. * 21 00 
Windsor Go. Vt. Aux. So, E. C. Tracy, Tr. 

Hartland, Cong. ch. 15 

en gt do. m. c. 25,62; coll. 37,25; 62 87 
yhite River, 20 00 

Windsor, m. c. 24,75; Mrs. A. F. 
Kidder, 2 ; 26 75—124 62 

York Co. Me. Conf. of Chs. Rev. G. W. Cressey, Tr. 

Biddeford, 2d cong. ch. and so. to 

cons. Rev. Tuomas N. Lorp an 


H. M. 50 00 
Saco, A friend, 5 ; do. 4; 9 00 
Sanford, J. Frost, 2d, 5 0—64 00 
Total from the above sources, $4,417 


VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS, 
A lady, for hea, chil. 2; do. av. of jew. 1,50; 


a friend, 1; 450 
Abingdon, Va. Presa. ch. 65 Ou 
Albany, N. Y. 4th pres. ch. m. c. 10v 00 
Athens, Pa. La. benev. so. for John Shepard, 

Ceylon, 00 
Babylon, N. Y. Pres. ch. m. c. 3 75 


Baltimore, Md. 5th pres. ch. 76 00 


Bethlehem, N. Y. Pres. ch. 27 80 
Black Rock, N. Y. Mrs. M. Cleveland, for 

M. Cleveland, Ceylon, 00 
Bloomfield, N. J. Pres. ch. (of wh. for David 

Seabury, Ceylon, 20; fur Sarah L. Dodd, 

do. 20 ;) 182 7 
Bridgehampton, N. Y. Fem. benev. so. 15 Ov 
Cambridgeport, Ms. Evan. cong. 80. m. c. 50 00 
Castine, Me. La. miss. 80. 29 50 
Chariton, N. Y. Pres. ch. m. ¢. 13 44 
Chelsea, Ms. Wiunisimmet ch, m. c. 36 14 
Colchester, N. Y. Pres. ch. m. c. 13; a friend, 

wh. and prev. dona. cons. Rev. Carvin 

Wuirte of Dover, Ms. and Mrs. Emty A. 

James of Colchester, N. Y., H. M. 100; 113 00 
Columbus, Jil. Pres. ch. 15 00 
Connecticut, A friend, to cons. Rev. Joun L. 

Amecer of Danbury, Ct. an H, M. 00 
Danville, Pa. W. UH. Magill, 5 00 
Denton, N. Y. Pres. ch. m. c. 5 49 
Doaksville, Choc. na. m. c. 8 Ov 
Esser, N. Y. Pres. ch. 415 
Farminyton, Iowa, Cong ch. m. c. 2 63 


Fresh Pond, N. Y. Pres. ch. 15; la. 2; m.¢.7; 
Fryeburg, Me. M. 1. for ed of a hea. child, 


5; E. V. D. for a Tes. for hea. child, 2c. 

a boy for do. 25c. by Mt. Spaulding, 5 45 
Fort Johnston, NV. C. A. 'T. Suter, U.S. A. 5 00 
Fort Towson, Choc. na. m. c. 36 00 
Gainesville, Ala. Pres. ch. m. c. 298 65 
Gloversville, N. Y. M. Judson 50 00 
Holland Patent, N. Y. Mrs. E. H. Scovill, 5 00 
Honeoye Falis, N. Y. Pres. ch. 3 00 
Honesdale, Pa. J. Torry, wh. cons. SterHen 

Torry an H. M. 100 00 
Jamaica, N. Y. Pres. ch. m. c. wh. and prev. ° 

dona. cons. James River an H. M. 16 
Kingsboro’, N. Y. Pres. ch. 42,50; juv. sew. 

so. 3,54 ; juv. miss. so. for Dr. Scudder, 12, 

96 ; 00 
Malden, N. Y. Pres. ch. 112 50 
Manchester, Vt. W. A. Burnham, 110 24 
Marion, Va. Pres ch. 7 50 


Mendham, N. J. Pres. ch, 72,56 ; s. #. for ach. 
in India. 17,44; 00 
Montrose, Pa Pres. ch. m. c. 26,53 ; coll. 21,97; 48 50 
Mount Joy, Pa. ist pres. ch. m ec. 4 50 

New Lebanon, N. ¥. R. Woodworth a rev. 

n. wh. cons Rev. Wittiam Waker of 

. Africa, Rev. NatHaniet Mean of Ca- 

naan, N. Y. and Rev. Haway L. Starxs of 


Shelburne, Vt. H. M. 200 00 


Donations. 





z 
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New Providence, N. J. Mrs. M. Riggs, 
— E. par. m, c. 23,21 ; W. par. B. 
dy, 5; 

North Rast, Pa. Pres. ch. 

North Hardiston, N. J. Coll. 

Northumberland, Pa. Ist pres. ch. m. c. 33,11; 
fem. sew. so. 20 ; indiv. 14,65 ; 

Oriskany Falls, NY. Cong. ch. and so, m. c. 
16; Rev. P. Field, 10; 

Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Forbes, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Pres. ch. 8.8. for Mra. 
Ward’s sch, Madras, 

Quincy, Jl. Ist pres. ch. 60,50 ; Mission Ins. 4; 

Reading, Pa. 1st pres. ch. W. Strong, 25 ; s. s, 
No. 2, 4,24; 

Ridgebury, N. Y. Pres. ch. 

Rockford, IU. \st pres. ch. la. miss. so, 

Rome, N. Y. 2d pres. ch. s. s. for sch. at Mad- 
ras, 3; J. W. Bloomfield, 20 ; 

Rumford, Me. Cong. ch. 

Sandwich Islands, Mr. Baldwin’s ch. and so, 
221,37 ; Ch. at Ewa, wh. cons. Rev. Arre- 
mas Bisnor an H, M. 52,12; 

Snow Hill, Md. Rev. J. P. Robins, for Marga- 
ret A. P. Robins, Ceylon, 20; A. Spence, 
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for Priscilla Ann Wilson Spence, do. 20 ; 40 00 
St. Petersburgh, Rus. Mrs. W. C. Gellibrand, 50 99 
Syria, A missionary, wh. and prev. dona. cons 

Joun B. Jackson and Cates C. Warp of 

Newark, N. J., H. M. 100 00 
Temple, Me. Cong. ch. m. c. 5 50 
Tisbury, Ms. Mrs. Pease, 50 
Truzton, NV. Y. 8. Hutchinson, 30 00 
Wampsville, N. Y. Pres. ch. 23 35 
Wellington, O. 8. Pelton, 10 00 
Wells and Columbia, Pa. Ch. 4% 
West Bloomfield, N. J. Pres. ch. 54 08 
West Brooksville, Me. Joun Wasson, wh. 

cons. him an HU. M. 104 00 
Williamsport, Pa, 2d pres. ch. 8 75 
Willsborough, N. Y. Cong. ch. 2,25; Rev. M. 

Shadd,5; M.S, Jr. 2; a servant, 50c.; a 

friend, 15; 24 75 

$7,542 57 
LEGACIES. 
Canton, Ct. Mrs. Amelia Everest, by B. and 

H. Ely, Adm'rs, 1,669 50 
Danville, Pa. Daniel Montgomery, 200 
Granby, Ms. Pamela Smith, by E. Smith, 

Ex’r, 1,000 00 
Hollis, N. H. Ralph W. Jewett, by C. P. 

Farley and L. Jewett, Ex’rs, (prev. rec'd, 

300 5) 50 00 
Lyme, N. H. Jonathan Franklin, by O. K. 

Porter and D. C, Churchill, Ex’rs. 50 00 

$3,069 50 


Amount of donations and legacies acknowledged in the 
preceding lists, $10,61207. Total from August let 
to September 30th, $19,356 74. 


eee 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


Brentwood, N. H. A barrel, for Mr. Boutwell, 
Ojibwa miss. 
Harrisburgh, Pa. A box, fr. Ger. Ref. ch. for 
Mr. Schneider, Broosa. 
Kinsman, O. A buarrel, fr. J. Andrews and 
fiends, for C. B. Andrews, Sandw. Isl. miss. 30 00 
Shoreham, Vt. A barrel, for Mr. Caswell, 
Bangk ok. 
Worcester, Ms. A box, fr. la. char. so. of Ist 


par. for Mr. Goodell, Constantinople, 24 00 





The ——~<- are respectfully solicited from 
qnufacturers and others. 

Printing paper, writing paper, stationery, slates, 
shoes, hats, blankets, sheets, pillow-cuses, towels, 
shirts, socks, stockings, fulled-cloth, flannel, domestic 
cotton, ete. 





